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L.  MICHAEL  BURNHAM 
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SANAE  NARITA 
Reincarnation 


The  reason  why  he  longs  for  the  sky 

is  that  he  was  a  bird. 

She  feels  comfortable  in  water 

because  she  was  a  fish. 

After  lone  sleeping,  our  souls 

come  back,  accompanied  by  memories  of  the  previous  life. 

In  daily  life, 

he  forgets  to  look  i^  at  the  sky, 

but  the  blue  is  engraved  in  his  soul. 

Sometimes  he  is  eager  to  fly  like  a  bird. 

Sometimes  she  feels  uneasiness  Uke  a  fish 

on  the  ground  and  wishes  for  water. 

She  never  feels  the  coldness  of  water. 
She  feels  as  if  she  has  new  life. 
She  is  eager  to  swim  Hke  a  fish. 
The  water  is  as  blue  as  the  sky 
that  is  the  best  place  for  birds 
in  her  soul. 

Gradually,  her  soul 

cannot  feel  the  same  sweetness  of  water. 

The  air  has  not  been  sweet  for  birds. 

What  has  been  threatening  their  lives? 

What  has  been  polluting  me  sky? 

What  has  been  mining  the  residence  of  fish? 

Tears  are  falling  from  the  eyes  of  a  fish 

in  her  soul, 

no  clearness  in  the  sky, 

and  no  sweetness  in  water. 

No  one  has  hope  for  a  new  Ufe. 

No  one  hears  merry  songs  of  birds. 

Where  is  that  blue  sky  for  birds? 

Where  is  that  sweet  water  for  fish? 

Cherishing  hope  for  a  new  life, 

our  soul 

forgets  neither  that  water, 

nor  that  sky. 


The  sky  seeks  birds, 

and  water  waits  for  fish.  Our  soul 

is  renascent  and  knows  its  previous  Ufe. 


RICHARD  ORASKOVICH 
A  Matter  of  Honor 


A  single  shot  shattCTed  the  silence  of  a  gray  winter  afternoon.  The 
unusual  feature  of  the  shot  was  that  it  came  from  within  the  house. 
Shortly  after  the  shot  rang  out,  a  door  to  the  house  slammed  shut,  and 
the  faint  sound  of  someone  running  into  the  woods  could  be  heard. 
Except  for  the  distant  sound  of  someone  sobbing,  it  was  eerily  quiet 
inside  the  ancient  farmhouse.  The  sobbing  originated  from  the  up- 
stairs bedroom,  hi  the  bedroom,  George  Wittleman  sat  on  he  edge  of 
the  bed,  sobbing  quietly,  with  a  shotgun  in  his  hands.  On  the  bed,  in 
a  pool  of  blood,  lay  his  Japanese-bom  wife,  Akiko.  To  declare  that  she 
was  dead  was  an  understatement.  It  was  obvious  that  she  had  been  shot 
in  the  chest  at  very  close  range:  there  were  blood  and  small  pieces  of 
her  body  splattered  on  the  bed,  walls,  and  floor.  Death  must  have  been 
instantaneous.  The  make-up  along  the  comers  of  her  eyes  was 
smudged.  There  was  a  trace  of  a  tear  down  one  cheek,  as  though  she 
knew  she  was  going  to  die  before  it  happened,  and  it  saddened  her. 
Who  caused  her  death?  For  what  reason  or  reasons  did  she  die? 
George  knew  the  answers  to  these  questions,  but  was  not  prepared  to 
revesJ  them  at  this  time.  It  is  quite  likely  that  he  will  never  be  willing 
to  provide  the  answers. 

George  and  Akiko  first  met  six  ye^s  ago  in  Hawaii.  Both  wctc  on 
vacation,  trying  to  overcome  the  loss  o?  their  respective  spouses. 
George's  wife  had  died  after  a  three-year  bout  with  cancer,  while 
Akiko's  husband,  a  successful  business  executive  in  Tokyo,  died 
suddenly  when  he  was  struck  by  a  car  as  he  attempted  to  cross  a  busy 
Tokyo  street.  It's  been  said  that  opposites  attract  each  other,  and  this 
must  have  been  the  case  with  George  and  Akiko.  He  was  a  wheat  and 
cattle  farmer  from  Nebraska.  She,  educated  at  the  University  of 
Southern  California,  was  from  an  influential  and  well -respected 
family  in  Tokyo.  Maybe  it  was  tiieir  diversity  that  attracted  each  to  the 
other.  Perhaps  a  more  logical  explanation  is  that  they  felt  a  kinship  to 
each  other  as  a  result  of  the  pain  they  shared  because  of  ^e  loss  of  a 
loved  one.  Within  a  year,  they  married.  Akiko's  family  tried  to 
persuade  her  not  to  marry  a  "foreigner,"  but  she  refused  to  hsten  to 
them.  Following  a  heated  argument  with  her  relatives,  she  was 
informed  by  her  father  that  he  no  longer  had  a  dau^ter.  Thus,  Akiko 
began  her  lonely  journey  that  would  end  in  the  bedroom  of  an  old 
faraihouse,  in  a  foreign  country,  on  a  Ueak  winter  afternoon. 

Surprisingly,  it  did  not  take  Akiko  long  to  adjust  to  life  on  the  farm. 
Life  there  was  hugely  different  from  her  life  in  Tokyo,  where  she 
never  experienced  the  feeling  of  a  bhster  on  her  hand,  or  never  had  to 
worry  about  having  enough  money  to  pay  the  bills.  In  Tokyo,  she 


saw  her  bills  because  the  bank  automatically  paid  them,  and  she  never 
had  to  plan  a  budget  because  there  was  never  a  lack  of  money.  It  was 
very  different  here  on  the  farm,  where  she  and  George  lived  from 
season  to  season  having  to  budget  the  money  from  the  wheat  crop  to 
make  the  money  last  tnrough  the  winter  and  spring.  On  top  of  tnat, 
George  had  heavily  refmanced  the  old  fann  to  pay  for  his  wife's  cancer 
treatments.  George  also  had  a  teenage  son,  Jeffrey,  who  outgrew  his 
clothes  faster  than  the  family  could  aJford  to  buy  them.  Akiko  quickly 
adapted  to  the  hard  life  of  a  farmer's  wife.  Of  course,  she  sometimes 
dreamed  about  being  back  in  Tokyo  and  eating  the  simple,  but  healthy 
Japanese  food,  but  she  knew  that  she  was  banished  from  her  country 
forever.  She  sent  numerous  letters  to  her  family  in  Japan  but  never 
received  a  response.  Surprisingly,  she  felt  no  resentment  toward  her 
father.  She  realized  that  she  had  chosen  to  disobey  his  orders  and  that 
he  had  had  no  other  choice  but  to  disown  her  to  preserve  his  honor. 
Although  she  missed  Japan,  she  made  it  a  point  not  to  reveal  these 
feelings  to  her  new  family. 

In  the  eyes  of  the  community,  Akiko  was  the  ideal  wife.  Whether 
at  community  events  or  visiting  neighbors,  she  always  supported  her 
husband.  Never  once  did  she  say  a  bad  word  about  him  to  anyone 
outside  the  immediate  family.  That's  not  to  say  that  George  and  Akiko 
never  argued:  they  often  had  very  heated  exchanges.  At  times,  in  the 
privacy  of  their  own  home,  she  had  to  put  George  down  and  ridicule 
nim  to  "shame"  him  into  trying  to  improve  himself.  He  was  a  good 
man,  and  she  wanted  a  better  fife  for  him,  Jeffrey,  and  herself.  She 
tried  to  persuade  George  to  search  for  a  part-time  job  in  town  to  sup- 
plement the  farm  income,  but  George  insisted  that  his  only  qualifica- 
tions were  those  of  a  farmer.  In  the  past  month,  the  arguments  grew 
in  intensity.  Like  most  family  argiiments,  these  were  the  result  of 
money  problems.  The  past  two  wheat  seasons  had  been  a  disaster 
because  of  the  lack  of  rainfall.  As  a  result,  the  Witdemans'  only 
income  was  that  from  the  catde  they  could  sell,  and  that  was  not  even 
close  to  paying  the  monthly  bills.  Creditors  started  to  call  on  a  daily 
basis  asking  for  money.  The  mortgage  company  was  threatening  to 
evict  the  Witdemans  from  their  house  and  foreclose  on  the  property. 
This  was  extremely  embarrassing  for  Akiko;  she  felt  very  ashamed 
whenever  she  spoKe  to  one  of  the  creditors.  In  one  late-evening 
argument,  she  told  George  that  she  would  never  allow  herself  the 
embarrassment  of  being  evicted  from  her  own  house;  instead,  she 
would  preserve  her  honor  by  committing  suicide.  That  statement 
brought  an  immediate  reaction  from  both  George  and  Jeffrey.  Over- 
whelmed by  emotion,  George  immediately  startwi  sobbing  Uke  a  litde 
child.  Jeffrey  suddenly  ran  over  to  her,  put  his  arms  around  her,  and 
begged  her,  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  never  to  consider  such  a  thing. 
Jeffrey  and  his  stepmother  had  become  very  close;  she  treated  him  as 
if  he  were  her  own  child,  and,  in  exchange,  he  revealed  some  of  his 


deepest  feelings  and  innermost  thoughts  to  her.  During  one  heated 
argument,  George  accused  her  of  having  an  affair  with  Jeff.  She 
thought  "How  could  George  ever  think  such  a  thing?"  Of  course  she 
loved  Jeff,  but  she  loved  him  as  a  mother  loves  a  son  and  not  as  a  lover. 
Although  she  was  aware  that  Jeff  often  peered  through  the  bathroom 
keyhole  observing  her  nakedness,  she  reasoned  that  it  was  simply 
natural  curiosity  For  a  developing  young  man  to  want  to  study  the 
anatomy  of  a  female.  On  another  occasion,  she  started  to  kiss  Jeff  on 
the  cheek  as  he  was  leaving  for  school,  and  he  awkwardly  attempted 
to  put  his  arms  around  her  and  kiss  her  on  the  mouth.  She  immediately 
scolded  him  for  this,  explaining  to  him  that  a  son  does  not  kiss  his 
mother  in  such  a  manner.  He  looked  hurt  by  her  admonishment  but 
never  again  attempted  to  kiss  her  so  intimately. 

The  fifth  of  November  was  a  gray,  overcast,  and  cold  day,  a  day 
that  promised  nothing  good.  At  3:35  p.m.,  the  county  sheriff  drove  up 
the  long  driveway  to  the  Wittlemans'  farm.  After  a  long  discussion,  the 
sheriff  gave  George  some  papers.  As  if  in  a  trance,  George  stumbled 
into  the  house  andexplained  to  AJdko  and  Jeffrey  that  the  sheriff  had 
served  him  an  eviction  notice.  They  would  have  to  move  out  of  the 
house  before  the  end  of  the  year  because  the  bank  was  foreclosing  on 
the  property.  Suddenly  the  worid  was  quiet.  Jeffrey,  head  down,  went 
to  his  room  to  be  by  himself.  Akiko  did  the  same.  George  sat  at  the 
kitchen  table,  bhncuy  staring  out  the  window  at  the  barren  country- 
side. In  the  bedroom,  Akiko  prepared  herself.  She  checked  her  make- 
up, brushed  her  hair,  and  took  a  last  look  at  the  family  picture  taken 
in  Tokyo  during  happier  times.  In  the  picture,  her  father  had  his  arm 
around  her;  both  were  laughing.  As  she  pulled  the  shotgun  from 
beneath  the  bed,  she  found  herself  bUnded  by  the  tears  that  escaped 
down  the  side  of  her  cheek.  Sitting  on  the  bed,  she  put  the  shotgim  to 
her  heart  and  preserved  her  honor  by  pulling  the  trigger.  The  blast 
shattered  the  silence.  George  and  Jeffrey  reached  me  bedroom  at 
neariy  the  same  time.  Jeffrey,  tears  in  his  eyes,  ran  down  the  steps  and 
slammed  the  hving  room  door  as  he  sprinted  outside.  George  could 
see  that  Akiko  was  dead  He  picked  the  shotgun  up,  touched  her  soft 
face  with  his  calloused  hands,  and  started  sobbing  uncontrollably. 

As  George  sobbed  on  the  edge  of  the  bed,  he  found  himself 
reflecting  on  when  Akiko  first  came  to  live  with  Jeffrey  and  him.  He 
was  amazed  that  she  gave  up  her  family  wealth  to  be  his  wife.  He  felt 
like  the  luckiest  man  in  the  world!  His  new  wife  was  intelligent, 
beautiful,  and  loving.  It  took  Jeff  a  while  to  accept  her  into  the  fanuly, 
but  when  he  finally  did,  he  ended  up  spending  hours  talking  with  his 
stepmother  about  everything  from  schoolwork  to  philosophy.  For 
those  first  few  years,  they  were  a  tight-knit  family.  They  werethe  envy 
of  the  community  because  they  openly  expressed  admiration  for  each 
other.  Akiko  taught  the  two  men  the  importance  of  projecting  family 
unity  and  preserving  the  family  honor.  None  of  them  ever  spoke  a  bad 


word  about  the  other.  Then  the  draughts  came.  Two  consecutive 
summers  with  no  rain  meant  very  little  yearly  income.  The  wheat  in 
the  field  wilted  The  hvestock  got  skinnier  because  there  wasn't  much 
grass  in  the  field  and  there  was  no  money  available  to  buy  feed  for  the 
livestock. 

The  first  big  argument  came  one  evening  when  George  informed 
Akiko  that  they  would  have  to  skip  one  of  the  mortgage  payments. 
Akiko  was  furious.  She  claimed  that  honorable  people  always  made 
their  payments  as  promised.  He  could  not  reason  with  her;  there  was 
simply  no  money  available  to  make  the  mortgage  payment.  In 
imcontrollable  anger,  she  accused  him  of  being  less  than  a  man 
because  he  could  not  adequately  provide  for  his  family.  He  came  close 
to  hitting  her  that  night,  and  he  probably  would  have  if  it  had  not  been 
for  Jeff,  who  interrupted  the  argument  with  a  plea  to  stop.  The  bills 
continued  to  build,  and  the  arguments  became  more  frequent  Akiko 
never  spoke  a  bad  word  against  George  in  the  presence  of  non-family 
members,  but  during  their  private  fights  she  attacked  his  manhood  and 
his  inability  to  meet  his  commitments.  George  began  to  realize  that 
Jeff  was  increasingly  starting  to  side  with  his  stepmother  during  these 
arguments.  In  what  George  considered  to  be  a  remted  event,  he  caught 
Jeif  in  the  bathroom  one  evening;  she  was  naked.  Jeff  tried  to  explain 
that  he  had  walked  into  the  unlocked  bathroom  not  knowing  anyone 
was  inside,  but  he  didn't  convince  his  father.  It  was  all  beginning  to 
make  sense  to  George.  His  wife  was  attacking  his  manhood  while,  at 
the  same  time,  enjoying  a  hideously  sinful  affair  with  his  adolescent 
son.  When  he  confronted  Akiko  with  this  accusation,  she  dismissed 
it  as  silly  and  totally  untrue.  George  even  imagined  that  the  neighbors 
knew  about  the  afiair  between  his  wife  and  son.  He  could  feel  their 
snickering  as  he  walked  by  them  in  town.  He  certainly  wouldn't  put 
up  with  this;  he  must  protect  his  honor  and  good  name.  He  would  not 
allow  his  wife  to  turn  him  into  the  laughingstock  of  the  community 

The  final  argument  came  on  a  dark  atftemoon  in  November.  On  that 
day,  George  had  received  an  eviction  notice  from  the  county  sheriff. 
When  he  explained  the  situation  to  his  family,  Akiko  immediately 
started  to  ridicule  him.  She  yelled  that  a  real  man  would  not  allow  this 
to  happen  and  would  not  allow  the  family  name  to  be  dishonored. 
George  could  not  take  any  more  deriding  from  his  wife.  He  started 
destroying  the  dishes  in  the  kitchen  even  though  Akiko  cried  for  him 
to  stop.  George  eventually  picked  up  a  dish  to  mrow  at  Akiko,  but  Jeff 
grabbed  his  arm,  as  if  to  say  "enough."  Akiko  ran  upstairs  to  the 
bedroom  as  her  world  shattered  into  a  million  litde  pieces.  Frozen  in 
time,  Jeff  and  George  remained  in  the  kitchen,  staring  into  each  othCT's 
eyes.  Jeff  finally  released  his  father's  aim  and  went  to  his  bedroom;  he 
felt  sickened  by  the  entire  affair.  He  loved  both  his  father  and  his 
stepmother.  He  knew  that  they  loved  each  other,  but  he  also  knew  that 
neither  of  them  could  cope  with  the  hardship  they  were  experiencing. 


The  anxiety  and  tension  made  them  say  and  do  things  that  they  didn't 
mean. 

In  the  kitchen,  George  thought  to  himself  that  even  his  son  was 
against  him  now;  it  was  all  because  of  the  foreign  lady  who  came  to 
live  with  them.  In  that  instant,  he  made  the  decision  to  remove  the 
problem.  With  unbelievable  calm,  George  walked  into  the  living 
room  and  removed  the  shotgun  from  the  gun  cabinet.  With  complete 
composur,e  he  made  his  way  up  the  steps  and  into  the  bedroom.  Akiko 
looked  up  from  the  bed  as  he  entered.  Staring  into  her  eyes,  and  she 
into  his,  he  put  the  gim  against  her  breast.  The  tears  began  to  well  up 
in  her  eyes,  and  he  noticed  one  tear  trickling  down  her  cheek.  As  they 
stared  at  each  other,  she  finally  broke  the  silence  with  the  simple 
words,  "I'm  sorry."  His  jaw  tightened  as  he  pulled  the  trigger,  and  the 
sound  of  the  gunshot  cut  through  the  silence  of  the  day.  Blood  was 
everywhere.  There  was  no  doubt  that  she  was  dead,  and  he  suddenly 
felt  a  deep  thirst  from  within  his  soul.  It  was  the  type  of  feeling  a  young 
boy  experiences  the  first  night  at  summer  camp.  George  started 
weeping  like  a  httle  child.  Jeff  flew  into  the  room.  After  surveying  the 
situation,  Jeff  tumed  and  sped  down  the  stairway,  slamuming  the  hving 
room  door  as  he  raced  outside  the  house. 

Jeff  ran  into  the  woods  alongside  the  house.  He  had  no  idea  how 
long  he  ran,  but  he  finally  stopp^  inside  a  clearing  in  the  woods  and 
started  crying  like  a  baby.  Axiko  was  gone.  As  he  wept  for  her,  he 
began  to  think  back  to  when  she  had  first  come  to  live  with  them.  He 
remembered  that  he  had  treated  her  coldly  at  first  because  he  thought 
that  she  was  trying  to  replace  his  real  mother.  Her  persistent  love  and 
friendship  finally  won  him  over.  No  matter  how  much  Jeff  tried  to 
embarrass  her,  Akiko  would  not  retaliate;  she  just  poured  on  more 
kindness.  Jeff  eventually  felt  ashamed  of  how  he  treated  her.  He 
realized  how  intelligent  she  was  and  the  depth  of  her  devotion  to  his 
father,  a  simple  man  with  no  education  beyond  high  school.  As  time 
passed,  he  began  to  confide  in  Akiko  because  he  knew  that  she  would 
not  make  fun  of  his  ideas.  He  also  enjoyed  having  intellectual  talks 
with  her.  When  he  was  with  his  stepmother,  he  always  felt  significant, 
successful,  and  mature.  Then  even  began  to  talk  about  sex. 

Then  the  arguments  began  between  Akiko  and  George.  Jeff 
understood  that  the  family  was  not  responsible  for  the  hardships  they 
were  experiencing.  There  had  been  no  rain  for  the  past  two  summers, 
and  that  meant  no  grain  to  sell,  which  meant  no  income.  It  just  seemed 
to  be  unnatural  for  his  father  and  stepmother,  two  people  who  truly 
loved  each  other,  to  be  blaming  each  other  for  the  misfortune  that 
visited  the  family.  Jeff  even  intervened  in  some  of  the  arguments  to 
try  to  reason  with  each  of  the  parties,  but  he  experienced  only  limited 
success.  As  times  got  rougher,  Akiko  and  Jeff  became  closer;  she  was 
determined  to  instiU  in  him  the  desire  and  confidence  to  be  successful. 
She  continually  praised  Jeff  for  his  intellect  and  assured  him  that  one 
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day,  if  he  continued  to  trust  in  himself,  he  would  be  a  very  successful 
person.  As  Jeff  gained  more  confidence  and  continued  to  mature  as  a 
man,  he  found  Mmself  attracted  to  his  stepmother  in  a  different  way. 
She  was  truly  a  beautiful  woman.  Even  tnough  she  helped  his  father 
with  much  of  the  farm  woric,  she  always  looked  feminine.  Jeff  began 
to  feel  stirrings  from  deep  within  his  body,  particularly  when  they 
were  physically  close  to  each  other,  as  when  they  were  trying  to  fmd 
a  solution  to  one  of  his  algebra  problems.  Jeff  thought  that  Alako  was 
encouraging  him  into  a  new  relationship.  He  reasoned  that  her  lessons 
on  sex  were  subtle  invitations.  One  night  while  father  was  feeding  the 
cattie,  Jeff  walked  into  the  bathroom  and  tried  to  take  Akiko  into  his 
arms.  She  immediately  pushed  him  away,  covering  her  naked  body. 
She  reprimanded  him  for  his  actions  and  threatened  that  if  it  happened 
again,  she  would  report  it  to  his  father.  That  night,  Jeffs  world 
suddenly  shattered  into  infinite  little  pieces.  Somehow  he  had  made 
a  very  terrible  mistake  of  judgment  and  was  deeply  embarrassed  by 
it.  After  the  incident,  Jeff  kept  his  distance  from  Axiko.  He  began  to 
experience  a  perverse  satisiaction  when  his  father  and  stepmother 
argued.  Deep  mside  he  hoped  that  she  would  come  to  him,  recogniz- 
ing that  he  was  a  man  worthy  of  her.  He  would  go  to  bed  each  night 
dreaming  of  running  off  with  Akiko,  each  of  them  desperately  in  love 
with  the  other. 

The  fifth  of  November  was  a  dark,  cold,  depressing  winter  day. 
During  the  late  afternoon,  the  county  sheriff  came  and  had  a  long 
discussion  with  George.  After  a  while,  George  came  into  the  house 
and  explained  that  they  had  been  served  with  an  eviction  notice.  An 
extremely  heated  argument  ensued  between  George  and  Akiko. 
When  it  got  to  the  point  of  violence,  Jeff  intervened.  >^3dko  ran  out  of 
the  kitchen  and  up  the  steps,  crying  that  she  could  not  stand  the 
embarrassment  any  longer.  It  was  a  final  statement  that  she  was 
leaving.  George  coU^sed  at  the  kitchen  table  and  just  stared  through 
the  window.  Jeff  made  his  way  up  the  stairway  and  into  his  parents' 
bedroom.  He  felt  emboldened  by  this  final  argument.  He  went  to  the 
bed  where  AJdko  was  lying  and  put  his  anns  around  her.  She  clung  to 
him.  Jeff  started  to  explain  that  the  two  of  them  would  make  a  new 
beginning.  He  explained  to  her  how  he  planned  on  quitting  school  to 
support  her.  She  pushed  away  from  him,  scolding  him  for  his  imma- 
mrity.  She  explamed  that  he  was  like  a  son  to  her  and  that  she  could 
never  have  an  affair  with  him.  Embarrassed,  he  stumbled  from  the 
bedroom.  For  the  longest  time,  Jeff  stood  in  the  hallway,  as  in  a  trance. 
Eventually  he  arrived  at  a  solution.  He  had  revealed  his  soul  to  this 
woman,  and  now  she  was  making  a  fool  of  him;  he  had  no  recourse 
but  to  defend  his  honor.  He  removed  the  gun  from  the  gun  cabinet  and 
returned  to  the  bedroom.  As  he  looked  into  Akiko's  eyes,  he  noticed 
that  there  was  no  fear  in  them,  only  sadness.  He  walked  closer  to  her 
and  placed  the  gun  against  her  breast  In  the  instant  before  the  gunshot. 


she  thought  back  to  the  life  and  family  she  had  abandoned  in  Japan  in 
exchange  for  the  hardships  she  endured  in  this  foreign  country.  She 
reflected  on  the  love  she  felt  for  George  and  Jeff  and  on  their 
impossible  situation.  As  she  thought  back  on  the  relaxing  summer 
nights  that  the  three  of  them  had  spent  together  on  the  porch,  tears 
began  to  form  in  the  comers  of  her  eyes.  A  single  tear  made  its  way 
down  her  cheek,  all  the  way  down  her  neck.  As  he  watched  the  tear 
travel  down  her  face,  Jeffrey  pulled  the  trigger.  He  stood  there  in 
silence  for  what  seemed  an  eternity.  Finally  his  father  came  into  the 
room,  took  the  gun  from  his  hands,  and  started  to  sob  uncontrollably. 
Jeff  ran  down  the  steps  and  slammed  the  door  on  his  way  out  of  the 
house.  There  on  the  edge  of  the  bed  sat  George  Wittleman,  sobbing 
uncontrollably  with  a  shotgun  in  his  hand.  His  Japanese-bom  wife 
was  dead  on  the  bed  in  a  pool  of  blood. 

The  local  meteorologist  is  forecasting  that  tomorrow  will  be 
a  glorious  day.  The  sun  will  shine  brightly,  and  the  entire  state  of 
Nebraska  will  experience  near-record  warmth.  In  the  Wittlemans' 
mailbox  is  a  letter  with  a  postmark  from  Tokyo.  It  is  from  Akiko's 
mother.  She  states  that  she  has  tried  to  contact  her  daughter  by 
telephone  but  was  unable  to  reach  her.  She  did  not  know  that  the 
Wittlemans'  telephone  service  had  been  terminated  the  previous 
month  for  lack  oi  payment.  In  the  letter,  she  explains  that  Akiko's 
father  is  in  the  hospital.  He  has  forgiven  his  daughter  and  wants  to  see 
her  before  he  dies.  Her  mother  explains  that  if  Akiko  needs  money  to 
travel  to  Japan,  she  can  withdraw  whatever  she  needs  from  her 
Sumitomo  Bank  account.  Her  mother  discloses  that  her  father  had 
never  frozen  the  account  as  he  had  threatened,  it  had  always  been 
available  for  her  use.  The  mother  explains  that  Akiko's  father  had 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  hfe  is  much  more  precious  than  honor. 
They  want  their  daughter  to  hurry  home. 
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WAYNE  HARRISON 
The  Window 


We  bought  this  place  for  the  window,  not 

how  it  looks  out  over  the  ocean,  but  that  the 
Christmas  tree  would  fit  so  neatly  in  its 

frame,  or  taped  ghosts  and  pumpkins  at 
Halloween.  But  I  can't  ignore  the  sun  today 

grazing  the  back  of  the  water,  and 
I  search  the  orange  for  a  way  to  tell  my 

son  in  words  close  to  his  own  why  Greg  is 
spelled  with  an  e.  Of  course,  his  head  is  too  full 

of  giraffes  and  butterflies  to  understand,  and 
sea  gulls  cry  as  he  pets  the  declawed  kitten  near 

the  spot  on  the  rug  where  he  took  his  first  step. 

I  fished  once  on  the  beach  with  the  neon 
waves  at  night  by  the  old  man  with  wrinkles 

pulling  on  his  cheeks  as  he  told  me  about 
other  seas  near  cafes  that  never  closed  and 

revolutions  and  women  that  never  stayed  the  night 
He  Uved,  I  thought,  in  the  reckless  way  I 

flipped  through  stations  on  the  car  radio. 

The  gulls  are  quiet  and  my  eyes  bum  from  too 
long  without  bUnking.  It  is  dark  now  and  the 

window's  become  a  mirror  where  I  can  see  the 
kitten  sleeping  safely  on  the  couch  behind  me. 
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BARBARA  ESPQSITO 
Snowblind 


Once  not  so  very  long  ago 
My  world  was  very  still. 
Lacy  flakes  of  wet,  white  snow 
Fell  on  every  hill. 
Lofty  peaks  lost  in  the  clouds 
Seemed  not  to  care  at  all, 
Enjoyed  the  silence  and  the  shroud 
Brought  by  the  gentle  fall. 
This  sparkling  carpet 
Touched  every  bush  and  tree; 
I  couldn't  help  but  feel 
This  all  belongs  to  me! 

A  form  emerged  as  my  eyes  strained: 
A  great  stag  claimed  his  great  domain. 
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BARBARA  ESPOSITO 
The  Invisible  Man 


More  than  a  foot  in  length 
Those  footprints  in  the  snowy  slush 
Left  there  by  a  lone  foot-traveler 
hi  a  sohtary  path  along  the  sidewalk 
Where  no  one  else  has  dared  venture 
On  this  cold  mid- winter  day. 

hi  the  treacherous  street  below 
No  tire  tracks  are  to  be  seen. 
No  paw  prints,  no  sled  prints 
Mar  the  wet,  messy  scene 
But  those  single  footprints 
First  left,  then  right. 
Making  deep,  dark  impressions. 

Cold  winter  rain  now  fills  each  print  to  the  ridge, 
Then  spills  and  splashes  over  each  brim. 
Then  runs  down  the  slanted  walk  to  the  gutter. 
Where  it  is  lost  in  a  sea  of  snowy  slush. 

The  grey  sky  gets  darker  and  gloomier 
As  I  return  to  my  indoor  world 
To  ponder  the  name  on  those  footprints 
Stamped  on  the  wet  blueprint  of  winter. 
So  deeply  etched,  but  so  dispossessed. 
Trudging  on  as  far  as  the  eye  can  see 
Into  utter  obscurity  ~ 

So  very  hke  the  vain  man 
Who  tries  to  stamp 
His  permanent  mark 
Upon  the  world. 
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LYNN  FREDRICKSEN 
Trail  Mix 


The  young  woman  in  the  expensive-looking,  hunter-green  suit 
wasn't  really  pretty,  at  least  not  in  the  way  you'd  expect  if  you  heard 
someone  say  "pretty."  She  had  mousy  brown  hair,  with  eyes  about  the 
same  color.  And  she  wasn't  tall,  he  estimated  about  53"  or  so  and  of 
average  weight.  She  could  very  easily  blend  invisibly  and  inconspicu- 
ously into  a  room,  a  party,  a  scene. 

The  only  reason  E)anny  Cariyle  paid  her  any  attention  was  that  she 
had  hiked  the  Appalachian  Trail.  Solo.  He  was  a  reporter  for  77?^ 
Register  and  the  information  about  her  had  landed,  the  same  day  as  the 
Board  of  Education's  new  bus  contract,  on  his  desk.  He  usually 
pursued  these  things  half-heartedly.  He  did  not  consider  himself  a 
feature  writer;  he  was  after  hard  news.  He  didn't  want  to  talk  to  the 
artists  and  the  writers  and  the  rest  of  the  population  who  fit  into  what 
he  called  the  "artsy-fartsy"  realm.  He  especially  didn't  want  to 
interview  thiity-five-year-old  divorced  women  who,  in  the  midst  of  a 
life-change,  had  decided  to  hike  the  Appalachian.  Alone. 

Yet  here  he  was,  at  Qaire's  Comer  Copia  on  a  Thursday  aftemoon 
in  late  September.  He'd  done  his  homework,  which,  in  this  case 
involved  contacting  the  Appalachian  Trail  Association— he'd  gotten 
his  facts,  the  statistics,  the  numbers.  The  fact  that  this  woman,  this 
woman  in  the  suit,  had  completed  the  trek  he'd  supposed  was  some- 
thing. He'd  learned  through  his  research  that  well  over  half  of  the 
people  who  start  the  hike  quit  after  the  first  eight  miles  and  that  the  first 
ana  last  parts  of  the  trail  are  the  most  difficult. 

His  own  fears  came  to  mind  He  had  two  younger  sisters.  He'd  been 
a  repoilCT  for  fifteen  years.  He'd  heard  a  lot  about  abduction,  rape,  and 
assault  Why  was  it  that  she  didn't  look  afraid? 

Their  meeting  in  New  Haven  was  arranged  to  be  convenient  for 
her.  She  Uved  in  Guilford  and  said  she  was  job-hunting.  He'd  asked 
her  what  she  was  looking  for,  and  she'd  rephed  that  there  wasn't  much 
call  for  out-of-work  hikers  at  the  moment  and  she  was  just  kind  of 
"bopping  around." 

He'd  had  to  control  himself  when  she'd  said  it  He  had  to  make  a 
conscious  effort  not  to  roll  his  eyes.  There  wctc  those  kinds  of  people, 
he  thought,  those  people  who  spend  their  hves  just  "bopping  around." 
It  bugged  him.  How,  he  wondered,  did  a  person  get  to  be  thirty -five 
years  old  and  end  up  still  "bopping  around?"  And  what  did  it  mean, 
anyway,  to  be  boppmg  around/ 

She  wasn't  what  he'd  expected.  The  suit  was  a  surprise  to  him. 
Where  were  the  jeans  and  workboots?  What  was  she  anyway?  And 
what  made  a  thirty-five-year-old  woman  decide  to  hike  two-thousand 
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miles  by  herself? 

The  more  he  looked  at  her  the  more  he  wanted  to  write  about  her. 
To  anyone  who  didn't  know  her,  she  looked  like  anybody  else.  He 
woulcf  have  picked  her  out  in  the  grocery  story  as  being  married  to 
some  guy,  probably  an  accountant,  or  something  else  just  as  boring, 
with  two  or  three  kids,  a  mortgage-and-a-half,  and  probably  a  couple 
of  cars  with  a  house  in  the  suburbs.  She  just  looked  like  that. 

The  first  thing  he  asked  her  was  why  she  did  it 

"I  don't  know  why  I  did  it,"  she  said,  and  he  found  himself  beUeving 
she  was  being  as  honest  with  him  as  she  would  be  to  her  own  brother. 
"I  mean,  why  does  anybody  cUmb  a  moimtain,  or  have  a  baby,  or  go 
to  college?  Why  do  anything?"  and  she  looked  perfectly  serious  when 
she  posed  the  question. 

So  he  started  thinking.  And  as  he  maneuvered  his  foric  with  the  bent 
tines  through  his  high  protein  salad  with  tahini  dressing,  he  wondered, 
why  do  anything?  And  then  he  wondered  if  it  shouldn't  be  okay  to  just 
get  some  kind  of  a  job  someplace.  Someplace  where  all  they  expect 
you  to  do  is  show  up.  He  knew  this  was  all  that  some  people  wanted. 
Just  show  up,  and  Keep  your  mouth  shut.  Pension,  vacation,  paid 
holidays.  It's  all  yours.  Just  show  up  and  shut  up. 

"How  did  you  hve?"  he  asked.  'NVhat  did  you  eat?" 

He  always  called  Triple  A  before  he  went  anywhere  out  of  state. 
He  stayed  at  four-star  hotels. 

"I  shopped  ahead  of  time,"  she  told  him  and  she  smiled  when  she 
did.  "I  pre-packaged  everything  and  gave  my  sister  a  schedule  for  drop 
shipments. 

He  nodded  as  he  scribbled  some  notes.  She  watched  him  absendy 
brush  the  few  strands  of  chestnut  brown  hair  from  his  eyes  and  waited 
for  him  to  finish  writing  before  she  went  on. 

"But  the  hikers  say  they  'eat  the  trail,'  "  she  said.  "It's  hke  a  Uving 
thing  It  feeds  you,  nourishes  you.  CHves  you  back  what  the  world  has 
taken  away. " 

And  what,  he  wondered,  had  the  world  taken  from  her?  But  he  didn't 
ask.  Instead,  he  nodded  as  if  he  knew.  (The  fact  was,  he  knew  nothing.) 
And  the  more  he  spoke  to  her,  the  more  he  hstened.  And  the  more  he 
listened,  the  more  he  was  aware  of  all  the  things  he  did  not  know. 

He  felt  stupid.  And  he  didn't  know  what  to  say. 

She  was  comfortable  with  herself.  She  was  confident.  He  wasn't 
sure  why.  He'd  seen  men  with  master's  degrees  in  engineering  who 
didn't  look  as  confident  as  this  woman  looked  right  now.  He  was 
beginning  to  feel  aroused,  and  he  allowed  himself  to  wonder  what  she 
would  be  like  in  bed.  Would  she  do  it  outdoors?  Would  she  do  it  with 
the  lights  on? 

But  they  were  in  a  restaurant.  They  had  just  eaten  lunch.  She  had 
described  to  him,  in  detail,  the  food  she'd  eaten  on  the  trail.  It  sounded 
boring  to  him,  but  then,  being  in  the  fresh  air,  with  the  wind,  and  rain. 
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and  the  smell  of  the  damp  earth,  and  the  sounds  d  the  forest  all  around 
him,  the  idea  of  her  sitting  next  to  him  made  granola  bars  and  freeze- 
dried  fruit  sound  appealing.  The  trail  itself,  with  its  snakes  and  bears 
and  poison  ivy,  sounded  appeahng. 

"People  petition  the  association  with  whatever  changes  they  feel 
would  be  appropriate,"  her  voice  was  invading  his  silence,  "and  most 
are  approved,"  she  said. 

It  took  him  half  a  minute  to  remember  that  she  was  responding  to 
his  question  about  what  it  meant  that  the  trail  was  a  living  thing. 

"It  can  diange.  All  hvine  things  change,"  she  said.  'When  you're  out 
there,  vou  live  the  trail.  You  eat  it,  sleep  it,  you  are  the  trail."  She 
lookea  directly  at  him  when  she  said  this,  and  he  knew  she  told  the 
truth. 

But  him?  Hiking  the  Appalachian  Trail?  No.  That  was  something 
he  knew  in  his  heart  that  he  would  never  have  nerve  enough  to  do.  And 
this  knowledge,  instead  of  turning  him  off  from  her,  hadthe  opposite 
effect. 

She  told  him  she  was  different  now;  she  had  conquered  what  she 
was  afraid  of. 

"And  what,"  he  ventured  to  ask,  "was  it  that  she  was  afraid  of?" 

"Myself,"  she  said.  And  instead  of  going  on  about  this  self  she  was 
no  longer  afraid  of,  she  asked,  "What  are  you  afraid  of?" 

He  didn't  know.  And  the  uncertainty  frightened  him.  He  thought 
about  this.  And  he  thought  about  all  those  people  he  met  through  die 
course  of  his  fifteen-plus  years  as  a  reporter.  Were  they  afraid?  Did 
they  care?  All  of  a  sudden  he  cared.  Because  all  of  a  sudden  he  knew 
that  there  was  something  he  was  afraid  of. 

He  was  thinking  about  this  when  he  happened  to  hear  a  voice.  It 
was  a  male  voice,  and  it  was  coming  from  a  place  direcdy  to  his  right 
He  was  confused  and  asked  the  voice  to  repeat. 

"Would  you  like  some  coffee.  Sir?"  It  was  the  waiter,  a  young-ish 
man  with  dark  hair  and  one  of  those  tiny  knots  in  his  polyester  tie. 

He  looked  at  the  woman  in  green.  "Coffee?"  he  asked. 

She  shook  her  head. 

He  declined  the  young  man's  offer,  asked  for  the  check  and  began 
to  review  his  notes.  Had  he  missed  anything?  Could  he  go  to  bed  with 
her?  Was  there  anything  else  she  wanted  to  say?  Could  he  go  to  bed 
with  her?  Did  she  have  a  photo  of  herself  somewhere  along  the  trail? 
He  paid  the  check  with  his  o-edit  card  (so  that  he  could  voudier  the 
expense),  asked  for  her  phone  number  (in  case  he  had  any  questions), 
and  spent  the  rest  of  the  lunch  hour  (she  had  left  by  this  time)  in  the 
restaurant  flipping  through  his  notes  trying  to  find  something,  any- 
thing, that  said  he  stood  even  half  a  chance  of  seeing  her  again.  He 
found  none.  She  had  answered  his  questions,  elaborated  on  the  beauty 
of  the  trail,  and  that  was  that.  He  left  the  restaurant  and  walked  east  on 
Chapel  Street  toward  where  his  car  was  parked. 
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He  ignored  the  street  vendors,  the  homeless,  the  business  people; 
they  all  blurred  into  one  thing—  the  rest  of  the  world.  In  one  lunch- 
hour,  everything  had  become  categorized.  There  was  her.  And  then 
there  was  the  rest  of  the  world. 

She'd  probably  met  fifty  people  (male  people)  on  the  trail.  She'd 
said  she'd  "eaten"  the  trail.  What  the  hell  did  that  mean?  He  resigned 
himself  to  the  fact  that  they  were  different  people,  from  different 
places,  and  that  they  wanted  different  things.  And  just  as  he  had  done 
so,  he  saw  her.  She  was  on  the  green,  in  her  green  suit,  and  she  held 
a  bag  of  popcorn  in  her  hand.  He'd  seen  people  feed  pigeons,  mostly 
lonely  old  men  or  young  mothers  with  httle  kids,  but  he  &d  never  seen 
a  thirty-five-year-old  woman  in  a  suit  stand  in  the  midst  of  about  a 
hundred  pigeons,  and  instead  of  grabbing  a  handful  of  popcorn  and 
tossing  it,  this  woman,  this  woman  in  the  green  suit,  the  woman  with 
whom  he  had  become  obsessed,  took  the  bag  of  popcorn,  the  entire 
bag,  and  tossed  it  into  the  air.  The  pigeons  scattered;  some  of  them 
flew  up  in  an  attempt  to  catch  the  yellowish  kernels  before  they  hit  the 
ground,  some  seemed  frightened  off  by  the  riotous  rush  of  the  others, 
and  some  of  them  coo^  and  walked  over  her  feet.  She  looked  up  and 
saw  him. 

He  was  standing  by  a  hot  dog  cart,  and  he  was  watching  her.  He  saw 
her  raise  her  arms  above  her  head  in  an  effort  to  protect  herself,  and 
no-doubt  the  ^een  suit,  from  the  pigeons.  Grinning  hke  an  idiot,  and 
as  unsure  of  himself  as  a  ninth-grader  at  the  prom,  ne  approached  the 
popcom  vender  and  hastily  purchased  two  extra  large  bags  of  buttered 
popcorn.  He  thought  for  an  instant  how  out-of-his-league  she  was, 
how  out-of -this -world  she  was,  and  when  he  reached  her,  he  handed 
her  one  of  the  extra  large  bags. 

She  didn't  say  anythmg  for  a  long  time.  But  while  he  painstakingly 
took,  handful  by  handful,  the  contents  of  his  extra  large  buttered  bag, 
and  scattered  the  kernels  at  his  feet,  she  took  from  hers,  the  one  he'd 
handed  her,  one  kernel. 

She  held  it  out  to  him,  beckoning.  He  tilted  his  head  toward  her 
outstretched  hand  and  opened  his  mouth. 

"Eat  the  trail,"  she  said  as  his  mouth  closed  around  the  crispness  of 
the  kernel,  and  he  tasted  its  sweetness. 
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CHRISTOPHER  LYNCH 
Pitcher  to  Hitter 


The  Iowa  farmboy 

Twiried,  whiried,  and  hurled. 
The  Brooklyn  city  kid 
Mocked,  cocked,  and  rocked. 
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DAWN  BOWER 
Freedom  Pie 


A  large  with  pineapple,  anchovies,  clams,  and  broccoU. 

She  had  to  say  that  three  times. 

The  man  on  the  phone  didn't  beUeve  her 

But  she  was  sure,  totally  sure. 

She'd  been  waiting  for  this  pizza  all  her  Hfe. 

A  large  with  pineapple,  ancnovies,  clams,  and  broccoU, 

All  the  toppings  Randall,  her  husband,  hated  on  pizza. 

She  would  savor  every  scrumptious  morsel 

Of  her  new  found  freedom. 
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ANN  GREGORY  GENEST 
Cooking  Class 


Eggs  froth  like  a  mad  dog, 
wire  whisk  a  blur, 

"Very  good! "  pipes  over  my  shoulder. 
Time  to  fold  in  my  table  cloth, 
mitered  napkins, 
rings  askew, 
table  is  on  the  mark- 
get  set,  and  I  go. 
The  cream  sauce  is  separated 
and  in  trying  to  reconcile 
the  difference  between  a  shallot 
and  a  leek 

it  runs  out  faster  than  I 
can  sop 

bread  m  beef  broth, 
sweet  onion  and— 
cheese!  Pose  in  my  pastry 
chef  and 
flour-hands-on-hips. 
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N4ATTHEW  YORK 
Middle  Gate 


On  a  night  when  the  moon  is  not  in  the  heavens  and  the  stars  seem 
to  shine  very  httle,  you  might  happen  upon  the  village  of  Middle  Gate. 
You  have  to  be  looking  in  the  opposite  direction  h^fore  the  entrance 
will  appear.  You  can't  even  be  thinking  about  it,  or  you  will  never  be 
allowed  to  enter.  Middle  Gate  is  one  of  the  last  footholds  that  the  Fair- 
folk  have  on  this  planet.  We  big  people  have  chased  them  off,  you 
know.  We've  even  scared  away  the  trolls,  goblins,  and  ogres. 

So  there  it  will  be  right  in  front  of  you.  A  large  wooden  gate  open 
just  enough  for  you  and  I  to  squeeze  in.  The  gate  made  of  <xk  seems 
to  radiate  a  feeling  of  mystery  mingled  with  joy.  The  stonework  in  the 
wall  is  so  dehcate~if  a  rock  can  be  dehcate— that  you  know  no  human 
hand  could  have  possibly  created  it.  There  are  high  lovely  voices 
rising  from  the  center  of  the  town.  The  houses  and  shops  surrounding 
us  are  all  fairy  sized.  In  other  words,  you  or  I  would  have  to  stoop  way 
down  just  to  take  a  peek  inside.  If  you  choose  to  follow  the  voices  that 
are  now  singing  songs  as  old  as  the  earth,  then  come  along.  I'm  sure 
they  won't  mind  if  I  bring  just  you.  Perhaps  we  will  see  3ie  treants 
dance  tonight.  You  know  the  living  trees  tnat  walk  on  two  legs. 

The  air  mside  Middle  Gate  is  so  clean  that  you  may  not  be  able  to 
breathe  deeply  at  first  Take  it  slow.^ig  people  aren't  used  to  anything 
like  this.  Just  a  small  breath  at  first  bxfiale,  dien  another.  It  is  the  most 
dehghtful  feeling  for  your  lungs  and  your  soul.  Now  you  are  ready  to 
contmue.  There  are  trees  beanng  apples  all  around  the  town.  Please 
do  not  eat  any.  You  will  never  leave.  I  know  these  apples  are  the  finest 
you  have  ever  seen;  they  are  quite  tempting.  Deep  red  and  not  a  bad 
one  in  the  bunch.  They  look  sweeter  and  fuller  than  any  I've  ever  seen, 
but  rules  are  rules.  This  is  merely  a  visit,  but  enough  of  that.  Look 
ahead.  You  can  see  the  fairy  fires  bum  while  they  feast  Notice  how 
the  fires  bum  with  blue  and  green  and  red  and  purple  flames.  Those 
fires  never  go  out.  You  can  just  make  out  the  shapes  in  front  of  the 
flames  as  we  go  closer.  No  two  are  exacdy  the  same. 

We  can  go  a  little  closer  if  you'd  like.  I  know  I  would.  There  we  are 
just  outside  the  ring  of  light  cast  by  the  magical  flames.  Can  you  see 
the  four  elves  in  their  deep  CTeen  pants  and  tree-bark  brown  shirts,  just 
over  there  next  to  the  dwarf/  They  are  arguing.  Why  are  they  lau^ung 
you  ask?  Well,  you  see,  fairies  don't  argue  like  we  do.  They  laugh  until 
one  can't  laugh  anymore,  and  he  does  not  win  the  argument  The  dwarf 
is  the  smaller  one  in  the  gray  cloak  and  black  hat.  I  beUeve  he  is  quite 
drunk  because  of  the  color  of  his  nose,  red. 

The  singing  is  very  sad  right  now  because  they  all  miss  the  days 
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when  we  believed  in  them.  Not  just  you  and  I,  but  everyone.  You  see 
that  leprechaun,  yes  the  one  with  the  red  hair  and  shamrock  in  his  hat 
He  misses  the  days  when  we  used  to  tiy  to  catch  him  for  his  pot  o'  gold 
It's  a  shame  that  everyone  can't  see  this. 

It  is  time.  I  grab  you  by  the  hands  and  run  away  from  the  rainbow 
fire  and  feasting.  Down  the  road  you  thought  was  stone  but  now  you 
know  is  made  of  gems  tones.  Past  the  tiny  fmry  houses  and  shops.  We 
run  together  as  fast  as  we  can  for  if  the  sun  rises  before  we  are  outside 
we  wiU  never  be  free.  There's  the  gate  ahead  of  us.  I  push  you  through 
ahead  of  me  as  the  gate  begins  to  shut  I  look  at  you  through  the  crack 
of  the  ancient  gate  and  stone  wall.  I  really  should  go  wim  you,  but  I 
can't.  Tell  your  children  of  your  visit  to  Middle  Gate.  Tell  everyone, 
I  am  asking  you.  I've  seen  my  share  of  the  big  peode's  world  to  know 
this  where  I  belong.  Someday  maybe  you  win  fmd  it  again.  Goodbye. 
Please  don't  forget  to  tell  the  world.  We  need  more  Nliddle  Gates. 
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ANN  GREGORY  GENEST 
Going  Back 


The  hallway  in  the  basement  of  the  Museum  of  Natural  History 
receded  into  musty  daiimess  before  me.  Sand-colored,  damp-stained 
walls  met  the  low  ceiling.  Dim  lamps,  suspended  from  the  peeling 
plaster,  cast  pools  of  yeUow  hght  in  ever  diminishing  circles  along  the 
corridor.  I  had  spent  a  lot  of  time  at  the  Museum,  having  been 
fascinated  by  anthropology  since  my  first  uttering  of  the  word 
"caveman,"  but  this  was  the  only  time  I  had  ventured  into  the  bowels 
of  the  building.  The  only  reason  I  was  here  was  because  a  page  had  told 
me  it  was  the  location  df  the  doset  telephone.  I  was  in  troubre  at  home. 
I  had  lost  track  of  time,  engrossed  in  the  new  Austrailopithicus 
exhibit,  and  I  was  already  rehearsing  what  I  was  going  to  tell  Mother. 
If  "I  could  fmd  the  phone.  I  advanced  along  the  tunnel-like  corridor, 
pausing  on  tiptoe  at  each  wooden  door  and  peering  through  its  dusty 
window.  Finally,  near  the  end  of  the  hall,  I  found  what  I  was  looking 
for. 

I  pushed  open  the  heavy  oak  door  and  walked  into  a  large,  low 
ceilinged  room.  The  work  area  was  in  disarray.  Pieces  of  mac3iinery, 
pipe,  lab  equipment,  disassembled  circuit  boards-all  sorts  of  stuff- 
were  all  over  5ie  place.  The  telephone  booth  was  against  the  far  wall, 
but  it  seemed  to  be  at  the  center  of  the  work.  It  was  strange  for  all  this 
effort  to  be  involved  in  installing  a  telephone,  but  at  least  I  had  found 
one.  They  would  never  even  know  I  was  there,  just  one  local  call  was 
all  I  needed  to  make. 

The  phone  booth  was  brand  new.  Satin  finished  metal  I  assimied 
was  stainless  steel,  gleaming  on  the  three  sides  I  could  see.  I  grasped 
the  shiny  handle  andpulled  me  door  open.  It  was  hinged  in  the  middle, 
and  folded  towards  me  as  it  shd  to  the  right  The  interior  hght  chcked 
on.  "Wow,"  I  thought,  "I  must  be  the  fust  one  to  use  this  phone."  I  got 
in  and  sat  on  the  round  stool  in  the  center,  pushing  the  door  closed 
behind  me.  "This  must  be  the  latest  technology. " 

I  sat  facing  the  dialing  pad,  but  could  not  fuxi  a  receiver.  There  was 
only  a  metal  plate  with  lots  of  holes  set  in  a  drcular  pattem.  It  looked 
hke  the  speakers  set  into  the  walls  at  school  that  the  intercom  used. 

I  was  a  junior  at  Jefferson  Davis.  I  was  vice-president  of  the  Math 
and  Science  Qub,  but  I  refused  to  be  labeled  a  nerd.  My  favorite  outfit 
was  jeans,  Nikes  and  a  soft  oxford  shirt.  I  had  finally  convinced 
Mother  that  I  was  old  enough  for  contact  lenses,  and  Dad  found  a 
barber  that  would  cut  my  red  hair  short  in  the  front  and  long  in  the 
back.  The  giris  seemed  to  hke  me,  so  I  thought  I  look  pretty  good.  I've 
been  smart  ever  since  I  was  a  little  kid.  My  mother  tdci  me  that  I  talked 
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and  read  before  the  other  kids  my  age.  I  used  to  go  to  the  stream  in  the 
woods  near  my  house  and  catalog  the  plants  and  animals  I  would  find. 
Mother  worried  that  I  would  fall  m  and  float  away,  or  that  I  would  get 
so  involved  in  what  I  was  doing  that  I  would  forget  to  come  home  for 
dinner.  That's  why  it  was  so  important  that  I  caD  her  now;  I  told  her 
I'd  be  home  at  noon,  and  it  was  almost  one  thirty. 

There  were  several  extra  buttons  on  the  dialing  pad  of  this  high- 
tech  phone  I  was  trying  to  operate.  "They  are  not  going  to  change 
things  that  much, "  I  reasoned  with  myself.  "Norm^  people  have  to 
be  able  to  use  them."  So  I  assumed  that  the  booth  was  sound  proof,  and 
all  the  voice  transfer  occurred  through  this  one-speaker  orifice.  (I 
thought  this  was  not  a  bad  idea,  remembering  some  of  the  receivers 
I'd  held  in  my  hand.  Once  someone  had  put  a  wad  of  gum  on  the 
hearing  end  and  I  stuck  it  right  in  my  ear.)  The  phone  booth  began  to 
hum;  it  sounded  as  if  a  heater  had  kicked  on.  A  velvet- toned  computer 
voice  spoke  to  me  through  the  speaker.  "Please  enter  your  destination 
code— one  for  forward,  two  for  oackward— at  this  time." 

"Destination  code?"  I  thought,  "maybe  this  is  some  kind  of  Video 
phone,"  and  punched  in  my  home  number  206-1583. 1  waited  for  the 
phone  to  start  ringing.  The  hum  picked  up  for  a  few  seconds  and  then 
cut  out  Nothing  was  happening.  Disgusted,  I  pushed  open  the  door 
and  stepped  out.  Great  laea,  video  phone,  if  it  only  would  work.  I 
wasn't  going  to  waste  any  more  time.  I  was  just  going  home. 

I  noticed  immediately  that  the  room  was  different.  It  was  filled 
with  what  looked  like  North  American  Indian  artifacts.  They  defi- 
nitely weren't  there  when  I  entered  the  room.  Feeling  confused,  I  left 
the  room  and  made  my  way  through  the  museum.  I  fdt  like  I  had  been 
sleeping  for  a  long,  long  time.  All  the  exhibits  were  different.  And  the 
people,  they  were  different  too.  Everyone  had  on  summer  clothes,  and 
it  was  December.  Finally,  I  saw  someone  I  recognized. 

"Mr.  Harvey! "  I  called  to  the  Museum  Guard  standing  next  to  the 
admission  booth.  He  turned  towards  me.  He  looked  different  too, 
thinner,  and  his  hair  was  daricer.  "Mr.  Harvey,  I'm  so  glad  to  see  you. 
What's  going  on,  how  come  they've  changed  all  the  exhibits?  How 
could  they  change  them  so  fast?"  I  felt  so  confused  I  could  have  asked 
ten  more  Questions  but  his  look  stopped  me. 

"Can  I  help  you,  young  man?"  he  looked  at  me  quizzically. 

"Mr.  Harvey,  it's  me,  /Gidy,"  I  told  him,  patting  my  chest  with  my 
hand.  "Junior  Board." 

"Junior  Board?  I'm  sony,  Andy,  but  I  don't  remember  meeting  you. 
Can  I  help  vou  with  something?"  He  seemed  to  be  getting  annoyed. 
"Come  on,  Mr.  Harvey,  is  this  some  kind  of ..."  I  noticed  the  Museum 
daily  activity  calendar  posted  on  the  booth  behind  him.  It  was  dated 
June  15th~1983.  "Is  today  June  15th?"  I  asked  sofdy.  Not  waiting  for 
an  answer,  I  ran  past  him,  out  the  door. 

"Wow,  wow,  I  can't  believe  this,"  I  repeated  in  dazed  excitement 
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as  I  ran  across  the  lawn  towards  the  street.  It  had  finally  come  to  me 
when  I  saw  the  calendar.  It  was  a  time  machine.  "It  was  a  time 
machine! "  I  yelled.  No  one  even  paid  any  attention.  "God,  I  am  so 
lucky. "  I  screamed.  I  looked  at  my  watch.  It  was  still  one-fifteen.  Same 
time,  only  ten  years  earher.  I  was  seven,  ten  years  ago,  I  thought. 
Mother  is  going  to  freak.  I  leave  seven  years  old  and  come  back 
seventeen. 

I  began  to  calm  down  as  I  walked  past  famihar  si^ts  that  looked 
imfamiliar,  stores  that  had  been  empty  were  in  business.  A  clothes 
store,  a  book  store,  the  boarded  up  Coffee  Shop  serving  again  coffee 
and  pie  to  limch  patrons.  I  smiled,  remembering  the  hot  ^rple  with  ice 
cream  I  had  there  with  Dad  when  I  was  a  kid.  Tlie  Service-Mart  on  the 
comer  of  Elm  St.  was  a  full  service  gas  station.  I  turned  down  Elm 
towards  home.  Many  of  the  houses  were  different  colors  than  they  had 
been  when  I  passed  them  this  morning  on  my  way  to  the  museum.  My 
friend  Sean  Murphy's  house  wasn't  even  there,  iust  the  green  expanse 
of  the  neighbor's  side  yard.  I  noticed  several  houses  missing,  the 
existing  ones  having  double  the  space  on  either  side. 

In  one  lot,  construction  was  just  beginning  on  a  house  that  I  knew 
would  belong  to  the  family  of  another  of  my  classmates.  A  large, 
rumbling  dimip  truck  limilJered  away  from  the  site,  filled  with  dm-k 
brown  earth  and  stones  from  excavation.  It  tumed  and  headed  south, 
away  from  me,  and  as  it  roimded  the  curve  another  dump  truck, 
bouncing  from  its  emptiness,  barreled  up  the  street  and  pulled  into  the 
lot. 

I  rounded  the  curve  and  crossed  the  stone  bridge  that  went  over 
Minor  Saddle  River.  It  was  a  small  river  that  wound  its  way  the  length 
of  the  town.  Both  banks  were  preserved  as  park  land,  and  in  some 
places  the  woods  were  dark  and  dense.  Hiking  trails  followed  the 
stream.  There  were  picnic  and  camping  areas  that  I  had  used  countless 
times  with  my  famfly  and  the  Scouts.  This  was  where  I  would  cross 
Flm  Street,  my  house  being  the  second  from  the  river  on  the  other  side. 
I  could  see  it  from  where!  stood,  a  plain  colonial  style  house,  white 
with  green  shutters.  I  was  reheved  that  it  hadn't  changed.  Stqpping  on 
the  bridge,  I  noticed  that  the  new  playground,  a  mock-up  oi  a  pirate 
ship  made  out  of  pressure-treated  lumber  and  old  tires,  wasn't  there. 
Dad  said  it  was  a  disgrace,  but  I  didn't  care.  I  was  too  old  to  play  on 
it. 

Instead  of  crossing  the  street,  I  walked  down  the  bridge  and  into 
the  park.  This  had  always  been  my  favorite  place  in  the  world.  The 
quiet  woods,  the  river  bank  especially  under  the  bridge.  I  had  found 
three  arrowheads  along  the  banks  of  the  river.  The  first  one  I  found 
while  building  a  dam  aax>ss  the  stream  with  rodcs.  The  other  two  were 
the  reward  of  many  hours  of  painstaking  search.  My  arrowheads 
remain  my  most  valued  possessions. 

I  half  walked,  half  sUd  down  the  bank  to  the  edge  of  the  river. 
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Stones  and  rocks  skittered  and  bounced  ahead  of  me  plopping  into  the 
water  and  starthng  the  boy  who  was  crouching  there  under  the  edge 
of  the  bridge,  the  toes  of  his  shoes  touching  the  water.  He  looked  up 
at  me  with  wild-eyed  surprise.  "I'm  sorry.  I  didn't  mean  to  scare  you. 
I  didn't  see  you  there,"  I  said. 

"Oh,  that's  all  right,"  he  relaxed.  "I  was  kind  of  engrossed  in  what 
I  was  doing. "  Water  dripped  from  his  fmgers.  He  held  a  small  wooden 
boat  in  one  hand.  He  pomted  it  at  a  circle  of  stones  in  the  water  at  the 
edge  of  the  stream.  '1  made  a  lake  so  that  my  boats  won't  float  out  into 
the  current  Mother  gets  annoyed  at  me  if  I  come  home  with  wet  feet." 

I  dragged  my  eyes  away  from  his  face  and  looked  at  the  water.  The 
boy  had  built  a  small  water  port  At  the  shore  of  his  'lake"  were  pebble 
jetties  with  toy  boats  moored  to  them  with  strings.  A  laden  dump  truck 
crossed  the  bridge  above  our  heads,  sending  nvulets  of  fmely  sifted 
dirt  down  from  the  floor  of  the  bridge.  Seconds  later  another  truck 
crossed  in  the  opposite  direction,  sending  more  dirt  down  into  the 
water.  Dust  moats  suspended  in  the  narrow  slits  of  light,  street 
rumbling  overhead,  a  sickening  familiarity  rose  in  my  throat  and 
pounded  with  my  heart  I  knew  tms  port-it  was  my  port  I  looked  back 
at  the  boy.  "I'm  Andy.  Nice  port,"  I  said,  struggling  to  act  normal. 

"Hey,  that's  funny.  My  name's  Andy  too.  Do  you  hve  around 
here?"  he  asked  suspiciously. 

"Uh,  not  yet,  I  mean,  I  will  be  pretty  soon."  I  struggled  for  a 
convincing  line. 

"Oh,  you're  moving  into  one  of  the  new  houses?" 

"Yeah,  that's  right,^  I  Ued.  "Do  you  hve  on  this  street?" 
"The  white  house  with  green  shutters  across  the  street."  He 
squatted  again  beside  the  port  and  began  to  unfasten  a  tugboat. 

I  crouched  beside  him,  my  mourn  was  full  of  cotton,  my  heart 
pounded,  my  brain  spun.  How  did  I  get  here?  There  was  no  doubt  that 
what  I  thought  was  a  telephone  was  a  time  machine.  I  wondered  if  the 
inventors  Imew  how  well  it  worked.  But  what  did  I  do  to  get  myself 
to  this  very  day?  The  only  thing  I  did  was  dial  my  phone  number  206- 
1583.  Of  course,  06/15/83.  That  was  the  date  I  saw  on  the  calendar. 
The  voice  had  said  select  1  for  forward  and  2  for  backward.  That  was 
it;  I  had  dialed  my  destination  when  I  thought  I  was  dialing  my  phone. 
So  here  I  was,  at  the  park  across  the  street  from  my  house,  sittmg  on 
the  bank  of  the  river  with  a  boy  who  was  me. 

"Andy,"  I  said,  interrupting  his  busy  silence,  "do  you  beheve  that 
people  can  go  forward  and  backward  m  time?" 

"Huh?"  He  looked  at  me,  his  head  tipped  to  the  side.  I  had  an  over- 
whelming sensation  of  famiharity.  The  orange  hair,  sticking  up  in  one 
particular  spot  on  the  top  that  Mother  would  use  Vaseline  on  m  fits  of 
desperation,  clear  blue  eyes  with  flecks  of  yellow  observing  me  from 
behmd  wire  rimmed  glasses.  I  swallowed  the  lump  in  my  throat  again. 

"Do  you  think  people  can  travel  in  time?" 
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"Well,"  he  said,  standing  up  and  facing  me,  "I  watched  a  movie  on 
TV  about  it  one  time.  It  was  calledThe  Time  Machine.  It  was  a  good 
movie,  but  I  don't  know  if  someone  can  really  make  a  time  machine. 
Why?" 

"You're  not  going  to  beheve  this,"  I  said  with  a  forced  laugh,  while 
also  standing,  ''but  I'm  from  the  future."  I  fmished  with  another  laugh, 
trying  to  m&c  it  sound  ordinary,  like  I  had  said  I  was  from  California 

Midy  regarded  me  carefully,  his  forehead  wrinkled  in  concentra- 
tion. After  a  moment,  his  eyes  narrowed.  "You're  one  of  those  weirdo 
men  Mother  warned  me  about,  aren't  you?"  He  took  a  step  backward. 

"No.  No,  Andy,  really.  I'm  not  gomg  to  do  anything  to  you.  I  am 
you,  only  grown  up  more.  Don't  you  see?"  I  felt  desperate  because  I 
could  tell  he  wasn't  buying  it  The  heavy  rumbling  on  the  bridge  over 
our  heads  distracted  me  for  a  second,  but  not  the  boy. 

"Stay  away  from  me! "  he  shouted  and  lock  off  past  me  before  I  had 
time  to  react.  He  scrambled  on  hands  and  feet  up  the  bank  like  a 
monkey,  scattering  stones  in  every  direction. 

"Wait! "  I  called  to  him  as  I  turned  to  follow.  As  I  emerged  from 
under  the  bridge,  he  was  disappearing  over  the  low  stone  wall  of  the 
bridge.  Seconds  later  I  heard  an  air  horn,  the  grinding  multi-pitched 
screech  of  brakes  from  an  empty  dump  truck,  and  immediately 
following,  a  soft,  sickening  thud.  I  clambered  up  the  bank,  tripping 
and  stumbhng  but  not  stopping  until  I  reached  tne  top.  I  vaulted  the 
stone  wall  and  stopped  in  my  tracks.  The  truck  driver  was  climbing 
down  from  his  rig.  In  the  dirt  at  the  edge  of  the  street,  Andy  lay.  One 
arm  was  pinned  l^eath  him,  the  otho*  stuck  limply  out  to  the  side.  His 
legs  were  bent  at  unnatural  angles.  A  spreading  pool  d"  dark  red  blood 
emanated  from  his  head. 

"Sweet  Jesus,  the  kid  ran  right  out  in  front  of  me.  I  couldn't  stop." 
The  driver's  voice  broke  into  a  sob  as  he  knelt  down  in  the  dirt  next  to 
the  boy. 

An  ear  piercing  scream  jerked  me  out  of  shocked  stupor.  I  looked 
in  the  direction  from  which  it  came,  but  my  view  was  blocked  by  the 
dump  truck.  I  didn't  need  to  see.  I  knew  it  was  Mother.  Sheer  panic 
seized  me,  and  the  only  thing  I  could  think  of  was  getting  away, 
nmning.  I  took  off  like  a  sprinter,  over  the  bridge  and  up  Elm  Street. 
I  passed  construction  men  running  towards  the  accident  site,  ignoring 
cries  of  "Hey,  wait"  and  "What  happened?"  When  I  got  to  the  end  of 
Hm,  an  ambulance  screeched  aroimd  the  comer,  siren  braying.  There 
was  a  police  car  right  behind  it. 

I  stopped,  leaning  against  the  wall  of  the  Service-Mart  My  lungs 
were  on  fire,  every  breath  tore  my  throat  Tears  streamed  down  my 
face.  "God,"  I  sobbed,  my  chest  heaving,  "what  did  I  do?"  Fighting 
back  wave  after  wave  of  panic,  I  forced  myself  to  rest.  I  needed  to  be 
able  to  think.  "I  have  to  get  back  to  the  museum.  I  have  to  go  back 
where  I  belong." 
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I  took  off  at  a  jog  down  University  Avenue,  towards  the  museum. 
I  knew  I  could  maintain  tbis  pace  all  the  way  there.  I  ran  past  the  Coffee 
Shop,  the  stores  and  the  campus  gates.  I  didn't  stop  until  I  reached  the 
tall,  ornate  double  doors  of  the  museum.  I  piilled  one  open  and 
entered,  flashing  Mr.  Harvey  my  Junior  Boarci  pass. 

"We  close  in  forty  minutes,  young  man,"  he  told  me. 

"Don't  worry.  Sir,"  I  answered  breathlessly  over  mv  shoulder,  "I 
won't  be  here  very  long."  Boy,  is  that  ever  true,  I  thought,  I'm  getting 
the  hell  out  of  here. 

It  did  not  take  me  long  to  fmd  my  way  bade  down  to  the  basement 
I  walked  carefully  alone  the  dim  corridor  imtil  I  found  the  room 
containing  the  time  machine,  the  door  still  ajar.  I  crossed  the  room, 
noticing  that  the  phone  booth  looked  a  lot  more  hke  an  old  wooden 
phone  booth  than  it  did  ten  years  from  now.  I  pulled  on  the  handle. 
With  a  scr^je,  the  door  folded  open,  and  the  light  turned  on.  I  entered, 
sitting  down  on  the  pohshed  stool.  I  was  facing  the  same  dialing  pad 
and  speaker.  "Thank  God,"  I  said  aloud.  "Now,  to  get  myself  oack 
home." 

The  time  machine  turned  on  with  the  same  warm  hum  as  before. 
The  soft  computer-voice  spoke  to  me  through  the  shining  speaker. 
"Please  enter  your  destination  code— one  for  forward,  two  for  back- 
ward—at this  time. "  I  punched  in  the  number  I  had  figured  out  on  my 
jog  back  to  the  museum,  1 120793. 

"Come  on,  baby,  take  me  home,"  I  prayed  to  the  machine.  The  hum 
pidced  up  for  a  couple  of  seconds  and  cut  out  Then  the  hght  went  off, 
and  I  found  myseli  in  the  most  absolute  darkness  I  had  ever  known. 

"Hey,  come  on. "  The  answering  silence  pressed  in  on  me  frc«n  all 
sides.  In  wondo",  I  reached  my  hand  out  in  front  of  me.  The  wall  was 
much  closer  than  I  expected.  Reaching  out  frantically  on  both  sides 
and  above  me,  I  reahzed  I  was  lying  on  my  back.  My  screams  echoed 
in  my  ears. 
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L.  MICHAEL  BURNHAM 
The  Cellar 


Women  with  no  hair,  ashen-faced,  mean. 
Black  flowing  robes,  crosses,  and  beads. 

Necks  collared  high,  black  witches  shoes. 
Bony  hands  folded,  knees  bent  on  pews. 

Young  boys  with  ties,  young  girls  with  bonnets. 
Reciting  arithmetic,  psalms,  sonnets. 

"Follow  our  teachings,  and  don't  deviate. 

One  crack  from  our  rulers  will  help  you  sit  straight" 

Each  lesson  was  learned,  each  child  behaved. 

For  we'd  heard  that  the  cellar  was  a  classmate's  grave. 

Darkness,  dankness,  wooden  stairs  creaking. 
Spider  webs,  shadows,  furry  mice  squeaking. 

Catching  rats  was  the  punishment  for  sin. 

There  was  no  way  out  once  the  nuns  threw  you  in. 

The  threat  of  the  cellar,  the  cold  steely  glares. 

Kept  us  thoroughly  frightened,  kept  us  saying  our  prayers. 

But  the  fine  Father  Francis  would  save  us  each  day. 
"Enough  of  these  lessons,  let  my  good  children  play." 

So  we'd  bolt  from  the  classroom  like  scurrying  rabbits. 
Vowing  not  to  return  to  those  creatures  of  "Habit. " 
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WAYNE  HARRISON 
How  I  Discovered  The  Lord 


"This  sucks." 

"Li then  Thcott,  you..."  Joey  caught  me  smirking  at  his  lisp  and 
plucked  the  lock-picking  device  from  under  his  tongue.  "Listoi  Scott, 
back  at  school  you  were  all  excited  about  this  thing;  now  we're  here 
and  we're  eoima  do  it."  He  went  back  to  work  on  the  rusted  Master 
Lock  as  I  K)ught  off  the  dark  with  my  flashhght. 

Now  it's  not  that  I  was  'all  excited'  about  this  thing.  It  was  more  that 
me  and  Joey  were  smoking  in  the  bathroom,  when  an  of  a  sudden  Joey 
gets  this  idea.  It  was  a  dev3ish  plan,  and  he  needed  my  hdp.  But  I  need 
to  say  some  stuff  about  Joey.  He  was  bom  to  talk.  I  mean  he  could  take 
an  event  ~  just  any  stupid  thing  that  happened  to  him  ~  and  tell 
somebody  about  it^  only  4ie  way  he  says  it  makes  it  twice  as  funny,  or 
great,  or  gross,  as  it  reaJQy  was.  Maybe  he  should  have  been  a  poet  or 
something.  So  his  idea  sounded  like  something  out  of  a  movie.  I 
thought  we  were  all  alone  when  I  was  hstening  to  his  plan.  But  whoi 
Joey  was  almost  done,  Walter  Lassehcker  came  rushing  out  of  a  stall. 
Now  dopey  asshcker  was  a  Bom  Again  something  or  other,  and  he 
was  always  preaching  the  Bible  or  trying  to  save  somebody's  soul.  He 
gave  us  some  crap  about  how  God  punishes  sinners.  "What's  He  gonna 
do?"  Joey  asked  him;  "Zap  us  with  a  lightening  bolt?  Get  lost, 
asshcker,"  and  Walter  left  the  bathroom.  Joey  finished  telling  me  his 
idea,  and  it  sounded  like  the  best  prank  that  anyone  ever  puU^  on  old 
MacMuiray  High.  I  kinda  had  to  go  along  with  it,  anyway,  because 
Joey  could  kick  my  ass  if  he  wanted. 

Once  the  lock  was  pidced  and  the  gate  open,  we  walked  into  the  lot 
where  the  white  mailman  trucks  waited  in  this  long  line.  It  was  hard 
to  tell  if  we  were  eyeing  them  or  vise  versa  when  we  walked  past.  They 
sorta  reminded  me  of  this  pamphlet  I  was  looking  at  in  the  cafeteria. 
In  it,  all  these  mihtary  Jeeps  were  parked  behind  this  line  of  marines. 
Then  I  thought  about  the  marines,  the  good  guys,  the  bad  guys,  going 
to  jail,  and  I  got  real  queasy.  We  walked  past  all  these  thousands  of 
trucks  until  Joey  finally  spotted  one,  mostly  shaded  from  the  moon  by 
this  huge  pine  tree. 

"Hey,  hey,  my  friend,  we're  in! " 

"Don't  get  too  happy  now,"  I  told  him.  "You  said  these  trucks  didn't 
have  doors."  I  rested  my  elbow  on  the  handle  of  the  driver's  door. 

Shm-Jim  in  hand  -  where  the  hell  did  he  get  his  criminal  toys 
from?  --  Joey  persuaded  the  old  Jeep  to  open  her  door.  He  reached  in 
and  popped  the  hood. 
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As  I  might  have  said  before,  Joey  could  kick  my  ass  if  he  had  to. 
This  variable  alone  was  the  deciding  factor  in  who  would  do  what  to 
hot-wire  the  truck.  Joey  opened  the  hood  and  ran  a  wire  from  the 
battery  to  the  coil.  Meanwhile,  I  crawled  underneath  and,  flashlight  in 
my  mouth,  head  in  the  dirt,  rust  and  mud  falling  in  all  open  orifices, 
I  jumped  the  starter  with  a  screwdriver.  Sparks  flew,  and  the  starter 
turned  with  an  awful  cachunk. 

"That  didn't  get  it  Go  again." 

Sparks  -  cachunk  -  sputter,  sputter  -  vrumm. 

With  that,  I  whacked  my  heaa  beyond  words  on  the  oil  pan  and 
chmbed  into  the  cab. 

We  both  pulled  on  the  wheel  (though  Joey  could  have  done  it 
alone)  and  broke  the  steering  lock.  Slowly,  we  crept  -  hghts  off  ~  out 
of  the  post  office  lot  and  into  the  night 

Joey  was  driving  down  Main  Street,  and  I  was  searching  the  cab  for 
something  to  do.  I  kicked  something  under  the  seat  and  reached  down 
to  investigate.  No  way!  A  neat  httle  stack  of  the  most  current  Hustler 
magazines.  These  would  surely  help  calm  my  nerves. 

Joey  smiled  at  my  discovery.  "Hey  dude,  ya  know  what  we  need 
right  now?  A  nice  fat  bone.  I'm  gonna  roll  us  one." 

"Let's  wait  until  we're  done  with  this  thing,  all  right?"  That  was  a 
waste  of  breath.  He  pulled  a  bag  and  papers  out  of  ms  coat,  steering 
with  his  knees  on  the  bottom  of  the  wheel,  and  started  to  roll  a  joint. 
I  went  back  to  my  reading. 

"Get  this,  Joey,  'She  ardied  her  neck  and  I  made  my  way  down  her 
body  with  Httle  kisses.  I  moved  down  her  stomach  to  her...'  AHHH!" 
A  blue  pickup  whizzed  by  only  inches  from  my  door. 

"Damn,"  I  yelled.  "Can't  we  just  steal  this  heap  without  swappin' 
paint  jobs  witn  a  pickup  in  the  middle  of  Main  Street?" 

"Chill  out,  dude,  you're  gonna  hose  your  shorts,"  he  said,  as  if  he 
was  whispering  in  the  library.  "We're  almost  there.  After  a  few  donuts 
around  the  flagpole,  well  paric  this  heap  on  the  football  field,  and  you 
can  go  home  and  have  a  good  cry."  He  was  so  cool.  God,  I  hated  him. 

Now  that  my  magazine  was  crumpled  up  on  the  floor,  I  bent  over 
for  another.  Lx)oking  up,  I  saw  a  pair  of  headhghts  speeding  right  for 
us.  An  instinct,  or  something  -- 1  don't  know  what  the  hell  it  was  - 
made  me  jump  over  and  cramc  the  wheel  to  the  right  We  missed  the 
car,  then  missed  the  street,  then  up  on  the  sidewalk,  and  crash.  The 
Jeep  stopped  dead,  but  me  and  Joey  bounced  around  the  cab  for  about 
an  hour. 

"Son  of  a  bitch,"  Joey  mumbled  "What  the  hell  did  we  hit?" 

A  mailbox!  A  big,  steel,  legs  screwed  to  the  ground,  five-hundred- 
thousand-letter-holdin'  goddam  mailbox!  As  I  pulled  myself  out  of 
the  cab,  I  thought  that  maybe  some  Higher  Force  was  at  work  here. 
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CHRISTOPHER  LYNCH 
The  Trio 


Teddy,  Benny  and  Gene  played  mean. 
Just  listen  to  the  beating  sticks 
Loved  by  the  bobby-soxer  teen. 

For  them  there  was  no  racial  screen. 
Allowed  to  play,  we  heard  those  hcks. 
Teddy,  Benny,  and  Gene  played  mean. 

Their  kind  had  not  been  seen. 
But  King  of  Swing  had  his  tricks 
Loved  by  the  bobby-soxer  teen. 

No  longer  were  times  so  lean 

For  this  wondrous  musical  mix. 

As  Teddy,  Benny,  and  Gene  played  mean. 

Audiences  black,  white  and  green 
Listened  and  danced  to  get  their  kicks 
Loved  by  the  bobby-soxer  teen. 

Fans  provided  the  screams 

And  die  boys  gave  them  their  TWy 

Loved  by  the  bobby-soxer  teen. 

Yes,  Teddy,  Benny  and  Gene  played  mean. 
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CHRISTOPHER  LYNCH 
3  Strikes  and  Out 


Bases  full  of  Kennedys 
as  success  beckons  from  the  hill. 
The  bipartisan  crowd  roars, 
seeking  pohtical  thrills. 

Leftists  who  must  run  right 
to  avoid  a  nasty  plight 
ignored  advice, 
and  they're  out  thrice. 
Gone  is  pohtical  might 

Scoring  Jack  is  tossed  from  game. 
Ensuring  his  everlasting  fame. 
Young  Bobby  leads  and  at  fear  scoffs. 
Assassin's  bullet  —  and  he's  picked  off. 
Bad  jump  for  brother  Ted. 
Caught  stealing,  presidentially  dead. 

A  rare  3-'8-3  triple  play. 

"Gone,  good-bye"  ~  the  American  way. 
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WAYNE  HARRISON 
Tomorrow's  Sun 


O'Leary's  sat  nestled  between  a  small  Italian  restaurant  and  law- 
yers' offices  on  College  Street.  It  was  a  comfortable  place,  warm, 
softlv-lit,  safe,  where  people  stopped  by  when  they  had  no  real  plans 
for  the  evening.  Mrs.  O'Leary,  a  plump  and  jolly  widow  in  her  eariy 
fifites,  was  the  owner  and  head  bartender.  She  was  as  benevolent  and 
virtuous  a  woman  as  could  be  found  in  the  entire  city  of  New  Haven. 
Since  the  untimely  death  of  her  husband  four  years  ago,  Mrs.  O'Leary 
worked  at  the  bar  seven  nights  a  week.  She  treated  her  patrons  like 
family.  She  was  the  mother  with  a  candle  in  the  window  each  night  to 
welcome  her  wayward  children.  It  was  Mrs.  O'Leary's  bar  in  which 
E)ennis  Winstead,  a  stranger,  an  orphan,  entered  on  a  cold  and  grey 
November  afternoon. 

Dennis  was  thirty  years  old,  an  age  when  many  young  men  jump 
headlong  into  life  with  built-up  confidence  and  are  shaped  by  the  wins 
and  losses.  But  Dennis'  story  was  different.  He'd  already  experienced 
much  of  the  best  and  worst  the  world  had  to  offer.  He'd  landed  a 
promising  position  at  a  reputable  magazine  soon  after  he'd  graduated 
college,  hved  and  loved  in  a  cozy  New  Haven  townhouse,  and  eaten 
at  some  of  New  England's  fmest  restaurants.  He'd  had  a  soft  life  early 
on,  then  he  lost  everything.  He  was  unworthy  of  pity,  however, 
because  the  losses  were  carefully  planned,  unforgiven  because  his 
wounds  were  self-inflicted. 

Mrs.  O'Leary  eyed  Dennis  carefully  as  he  sat  down  on  a  bar  stool. 
He  was  a  good  looking  young  man,  maybe  a  httle  thin  and  in  need  of 
a  shave,  but  with  gentie  blue  eyes.  In  her  fifty-four  years,  Mrs.  O'Leary 
had  becSome  a  fme  judge  of  character,  and  she  concluded  that  Dennis 
was  no  threat  to  her  home.  She  walked  to  him  and  offered  a  warm 
smile. 

"What  can  I  get  fer  ya,  laddy?" 

Dennis  was  delighted  with  her  Irish  accent. 

"Ill  have  a  Bud  —  on  tap  if  you  have  it  -  and  my  name  is  Dennis, " 
"Glad  to  know  ya  Dennis.  I'm  Helen,"  and  tney  smiled  to  one 
another  briefly  before  she  turned  to  get  the  beer. 

Dennis  leaned  on  the  backrest  of  3ie  bar  stool  and  relaxed  a  Httle. 
He  liked  the  new  place  he'd  discovered  and  wanted  to  become  friendly 
with  some  of  the  regulars.  His  eyes  moved  up  and  down  the  bar,  and 
he  proposed  a  small  grin  to  whoever  would  accept  it.  He  turned  to 
hsten  to  two  men  tallan^  on  his  left. 

"Yeah,  I  had  a  cousin  that  went  the  same  way,"  one  said.  Too 
depressing.  Dennis  turned  to  his  right  where  two  men  in  mechanics 
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outfits— fresh  out  of  work- were  talking:  "How  the  hell  should  I  know, 
Joey.  I  Just  banged  her.  I  didn't  ask  her  name."  Dennis  chuckled  to 
himself  He'd  been  there  before. 

Some  years  earUer,  Dennis  had  felt  a  need  for  more  extremes  in  his 
life.  He  wanted  to  be  a  fiction  writer,  but  felt  that  he  hadn't  known 
enough  hardship  to  be  sincere.  He  decided  to  rent  out  his  townhouse 
and  move  to  a  tougher  neighborhood,  and  he  found  all  the  toughness 
he  needed  in  Waterbiuy's  distressed  East  Side.  He  planned  to  let  his 
hair  grow,  maybe  get  an  earring,  and  take  a  job  at  a  car  wash  or 
something  -  just  scrape  by.  He  would  keep  a  journal  and  return  to 
New  Haven  in  a  year  or  two  ready  to  publish.  But  uncertainty  is  the 
only  constant  in  the  universe,  anci  things  didn't  go  quite  as  planned. 
Dennis  swiveled  around  on  the  bar  stool  to  get  a  look  at  the 
surroundings.  The  bar  was  quite  deep  and  narrow.  In  front  of  him, 
black  booths  with  white  table  top~a  playful  color  combination,  hke 
piano  keys  or  dominoes— lined  the  outside  walls,  and  two  large 
windows,  glowing  with  neon  beer  signs,  surrounded  the  heavy  oak 
front  door.  In  the  center  of  the  room,  directly  across  from  the  bar,  sat 
a  large  juke  box,  gay  with  its  colored  glass  and  chrome,  and  several 
two-chmred  tables  were  scattered  about  the  floor  in  front  of  it.  In  back 
of  the  bar  was  a  small  dance  floor  with  soft,  multi-colored  lights 
reflected  off  a  slowly  turning  mirrored  sphere  moving  gently  about 
the  floor  and  walls.  Two  young  lovers  climg  tightly  together  and 
swayed  to  a  love  song  from  the  juke  box. 

Dennis  turned  back  to  the  front  of  the  bar  and  watched  a  young 
woman  sittingin  a  booth.  She  was  writing  in  a  note  pad,  aloof  to  her 
environment  Dennis'  glance  matured  into  a  stare.  She  was  blonde,  not 
overly  attractive,  but  with  wonderfully  feminine  hands  and  long 
painted  fingernails.  The  more  he  looked,  the  more  fascinating  she 
became.  She  was  absorbed  in  her  writing,  raising  her  eyebrows  in 

Question,  shaking  her  head  in  disagreement,  as  if  she  was  listening  to 
le  words  and  responding.  He  adored  her  smile,  fell  in  love  with  the 
bangs  that  she  occasionally  brushed  from  her  eyes. 

Dennis  was  also  a  writer.  He  could  just  get  up  and  walk  the  short 
distance  to  her  table  and  strike  up  a  conversation  easily  enough.  Or  he 
could  buy  her  a  drink,  or  ask  her  to  dance.  But  there  would  be  a 
tremendous  effort  involved.  He  would  have  to  be  charming  and  funny, 
persistent  and  confident  yet  not  overly  aggressive.  He  figured  that  she 
was  probably  hit  on  all  the  time.  He  womd  have  to  be  somehow  better 
than  all  the  others,  his  tales  just  a  Uttle  more  amusing,  his  compliments 
just  a  little  more  sincere.  But  why  should  he  have  to  make  the  first 
move?  If  she  was  interested,  she  could  walk  over  and  talk  with  him. 
Or  she  could  just  look  up  from  her  writing  and  smile,  a  smile  that 
would  say,  "Come  over  and  just  be  yourself.  I  want  to  experience  you 
and  know  you  and  love  you."  Hell,  she's  probably  married  with  three 
kids,  two  cars  and  a  dog,  and  he  dismissed  the  adolescent  intimate  sen- 
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arios  that  momentarily  invaded  his  mind. 

Dennis  had  had  sex  with  many  women  while  he  lived  in  Water- 
bury,  but  he'd  never  slept  with  any  of  them.  Sleep  was  a  place  reserved 
for  lovers  only.  You  couldn't  fake  when  you  slept  beside  someone  or 
trust  you  defenses.  And  all  of  his  relationships  during  that  time  were 
faked.  They  were  merely  physical  processes,  hke  eating  or  shaving, 
with  no  emotion  or  tenderness  involved. 

Dennis  thought  of  that  time  as  the  daric  years.  He  learned  a  lot  about 
people  during  the  dark  years,  and  he  learned  how  to  lose— mainly 
fights  and  women.  He  made  some  close  friends  in  his  apartment 
complex.  In  the  bowels  of  the  city,  people  lived  and  died  for  the 
moment.  You  trusted  and  defended  friends  with  your  life,  and  fought 
enemies  to  death.  That  way,  everyone  knew  where  he  stood,  no 
surprises.  Death  was  a  permanent  fixture  in  this  place,  stalking 
greedily  in  the  passion  of  a  street  fight,  waiting  silently  in  the  comers 
of  shadowed  hallways,  and  friendship  was  the  only  weapon  you  had 
for  defense.  There  were  no  heros;  no  one  stood  alone.  Denms  met  a 
man  named  Jerry  at  one  of  the  all-night  parties  that  hadbecome 
regularities  in  Dennis'  weekly  schedule.  Jerry  always  had  a  smile  on 
his  face  and  an  amusing  story  on  his  hps.  It  has  been  said  that  the  woiid 
may  be  divided  into  two  groups,  those  who  experience  pain  and  those 
who  suffer  from  it  Jerry  oelonged  to  the  former.  With  a  crude  smile, 
he  spit  in  the  face  of  poverty  and  palliated  the  decadence  that 
surrounded  him.  Jerry  was  a  heroin  addict— maybe  he  needed  the  drug 
to  contort  his  reahty-but  that  didn't  bother  Dennis.  By  that  time,  after 
fourteen  months  in  the  dark  years,  Dennis  had  become  dependent  on 
a  few  lines  of  cocaine  each  morning  to  get  his  day  started.  Although 
Jerry  seemed  to  give  only  trivial  importance  to  life  and  its  hardships, 
he  was  very  serious  about  his  friends.  Jerry  had  had  his  nose  broken 
in  a  fight  while  defending  Dennis.  Dennis  would  have  given  his  life 
for  Jerry  in  an  instant,  and  eventually  Jerry  moved  in  with  Dennis. 

On  turning  away  from  the  woman  in  the  booth,  Dennis  caught  a 
glimpse  of  a  woman  passing  outside  the  window.  It  couldn't  be  her,  no, 
not  here.  Her  eye  caught  his  before  she  disappeared  behind  the  door. 
He  focused  on  the  next  window.  She  stopped  and  looked  in  the  bar, 
her  head  just  under  the  Amstel  Light  sign.  The  soft  green  neon 
illuminated  her  just  enough  for  Denms  to  confirm  that  it  was  her.  She 
disappeared  again  behindthe  door,  but  now  the  door  opened  and  she 
walked  into  the  bar. 

She  stood  for  a  moment  and  smiled  to  Dennis,  her  face  rosy  from 
the  brisk  fall  air.  Her  chestnut  hair,  still  shghtly  wavy  from  a  fading 
perm,  was  tucked  in  the  back  with  a  silver  clasp  just  loosely  enough 
that  a  few  waves  brushed  over  her  cheeks.  The  features  of  her  face— 
the  high  cheekbones,  the  full  hps,  the  shghtly  uptumed,  slender  nose, 
joined  together  uniformly  and  lovingly,  save  for  the  eyes.  These  were 
a  fraction  of  an  inch  too  close  togemer,  but  they  were  playfully  dark 
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and  gave  her  a  permanent  air  of  innocence.  A  full  length  brown  leather 
coat  covered  her  petite  frame.  Dennis  naively  took  in  all  her  beauty 
with  a  single  glance  and  felt  diffident  and  foolish. 

She  wdked  to  the  bar  and  stopped  in  front  of  Dennis.  Dennis  stood 
and  waited,  knowing  that  Anme  would  make  the  first  physical 
contact.  She  hugged  him  strongly,  and  the  familiar  scent  of  her 
perfume  made  Dennis  lightheaded. 

"God,  I  cant  beheve  it's  you,"  she  said,  then  stepped  back,  ending 
the  hug.  She  reached  behind  her  to  pull  out  a  bar  stool. 

"How  long  has  it  been?"  Dennis  asked,  knowing  too  well  that  it  had 
been  five  years. 

Annie  let  the  question  pass  and  turned  to  Mrs.  O'Leary:  "An 
Absolute  and  tonic, please." 

She  was  digging  m  her  purse  for  her  wallet.  Dennis  saw  that  time 
had  been  good  to  her.  In  fact,  the  only  difference  between  now  and 
then  was  a  few  tiny  hues  near  the  comers  of  her  mouth.  He  thought 
these  must  have  been  the  result  of  smiling  and  laughing.  For  a 
moment,  he  hated  that  she  had  found  happiness  without  him. 

"So  how  have  you  been?"  she  asked,  finally,  after  Mrs.  O'Leary 
had  returned  with  her  drink. 

How  have  you  been?  Trading  a  warm,  familiar  world  for  one  of 
violence  and  nothingness -how  does  that  feel?  Three  years  ago  he  had 
had  two  ribs  broken  by  some  punk  kids  after  getting  sick  in  a  filthy 
alley  way.  Two  years  ago  he'd  lost  all  feeling  m  one  side  of  his  face 
for  live  weeks-probably  side  effects  from  the  cocaine— and  was  sure 
he  would  die.  Nme  months  ago,  he'd  woken  on  a  dingy  couch  after  a 
three  day  party  imdemeath  the  stiff"  corpse  of  Jerry.  He'd  overdosed 
on  heroin,  and  Dennis  still  had  nightmares  about  it  That  morning 
Dennis  collected  his  belongings  andleft  Waterbury  for  good,  left  with 
his  apartment  door  wide  open,  left  with  a  two-hundrednlollar  tab  at  a 
local  bar,  left  with  Jerry  still  lying  on  a  strangCT's  coucL  Five  years  of 
his  hfe  thrown  into  the  wind  with  nothing  to  show.  How  have  you 
been? 

He  managed  a  response:  'Tve  had  my  ups  and  downs. " 

Annie  was  througn  with  the  cat  and  mousing.  She  was  a  straight- 
forward woman  inclined  to  speak  her  mind,  and  now  her  mind  was 
reliving  an  old  heartache.  "Dennis,  when  we  decided  to  call  things  off" 
for  a  while,  we  agreed  to  keep  in  touch,  to  be  there  for  each  other. 
There  was  a  time  when  I  really  needed  a  shoulder,  but  the  people 
renting  your  house  said  you'd  moved.  Just  like  that,  no  letter,  no  phone 
call."  She  was  holding  back  the  tears  now,  and  Dennis  could  see  the 
pain  in  her  eyes.  "Why  did  you  leave  me?  Please  don't  tell  me  it  wasn't 
real  between  us;  I  don't  thmk  I  could  stand  that." 

God,  but  it  was  real.  She  was  a  lover,  a  best  friend,  a  soul  mate. 
With  her  was  the  most  comfortable,  the  most  complete  he'd  ever  been. 
He  would  gladly  trade  all  he  ever  had  or  wanted  or  suffer  any  physical 
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pain  possible  for  one  single  yesterday  with  her  hand  in  his.  Dennis 
needed  to  say  these  things  and  more,  but  the  words  wouldn't  come,  or 
the  words  would  have  ckained  him  of  all  his  strength,  all  his  compo- 
sure, all  his  maturity,  and  left  him  on  his  knees  weeping  like  a  child. 

"I'm  sorry  for  that,"  Annie  said  finally.  Mrs.  O'Leary  came  over. 
"Another?"  Dennis  nodded  his  head,  and  Mrs.  O'Leary  picked  up  the 
empty  beer  mug  and  filled  it  at  the  tap. 

Directly  across  from  the  beer  tap,  an  ugly  man  sat  and  watched 
Dennis  and  Annie.  He  was  thin  and  tall,  with  dark  sagging  rings  under 
sunken  eyes  and  a  few  scraggly  hairs  under  his  nose  and  on  his  chin. 
He  stunk  of  cheap  cologne  ancl  cigarettes.  "Nice  lookin'  woman  over 
there,"  the  ugly  man  said  to  Mrs.  O'Leary.  Mrs.  O'Leary  knew  the  ugly 
man  well.  He  was  a  vulgar,  friendless  drunk.  But  he  was  the  cousin  of 
a  close  friend,  so  Mrs.  O'Leary  let  him  drink  in  her  establishment. 
"You  iust  never  mind  about  her,  Mickey,"  Mrs.  O'Leary  said.  "And 
slow  down  on  them  beers  or  you'll  be  cut  off."  She  returned  and  set  the 
beer  in  front  of  Dennis. 

Dennis  was  explaining,  very  briefly,  some  of  the  highlights  of  the 
past  five  years  to  Annie.  He'd  moved  away  to  try  and  get  a  different 
view  of  things,  but  he'd  only  done  minimad  writing  for  some  reason. 
Now  he  was  working  at  the  New  Haven  Register  and  renting  a  small 
place  in  West  Haven,  heat  included  and  no  pets  and  all  that. 

"So  I  thought  I'd  stop  in  for  a  quick  beer,  and  here  I  am,"  he  said. 
Dennis  was  lying.  Although  he'd  quit  using  the  hard  drugs,  he  never 
stopped  anywhere  for  a  auick  beer.  In  fact,  he  rarely  left  a  bar  before 
closmg.  He  needed  the  alcohol  to  face  the  darkness  of  his  apartment 
and  to  sleep  without  Jerry's  cold,  lifeless  leg  across  his  chest.  He 
needed  the  alcohol  to  distort  his  memory. 

After  two  drinks,  Annie  found  herself  in  a  jovial  mood.  She 
brought  up  some  of  their  better  times  and  smiled  radiantly  and  giggled 
like  a  school  giil.  She  seemed  to  glow  with  happiness  and  laughter  and 
love.  Dennis  had  forgotten  how  much  he  missed  her  smile. 

Nature  called,  and  Dennis  excused  himself  and  made  his  way  to  the 
bathroom.  He  was  delightfully  buzzed,  more  from  happiness  than 
alcohol.  He  felt  more  energetic  than  he  had  in  years.  He  flushed  the 
stall,  then  checked  himself  in  the  mirror.  He  ran  his  hand  over  his 
cheeks  and  wished  he'd  have  before  coming  out  tonight.  As  he  was 
fixing  his  hair,  Micky  walked  in,  and  Dennis  watched  him  pass  behind 
in  the  mirror.  "That's  one  fine  wife  you  got  yourself  there,  mister," 
Mickey  said  as  he  unzipped  his  fly.  "She's  not  my  wife,"  Dennis 
mumbled  in  reply.  Mickey  ignored  his  statement.  "Yes  sir,  if  that  was 
my  girl,  I  wouldn't  let  her  out  of  my  sight  for  a  minute."  Yeah,  she 
wouldn't  give  you  the  time  of  day,  mister,  Dennis  thought  as  he  left  the 
bathroom. 

While  Dennis  was  walking  back  to  the  bar,  the  jukebox  began 
playing  Springsteen's  "Spirit  in  the  Night"  This  was  a  special  song  for 
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Annie  and  Dennis,  and  Dennis  asked  her  to  dance.  Terfect  timing," 
Annie  said  after  sipping  her  third  Absolute  and  tonic.  They  walked  to 
the  dance  floor. 

Dennis  pulled  Annie  dose  to  him,  and  the  two  began  moving  to  the 
lazy  flow  of  a  saxophone.  While  Dennis  was  caught  up  in  the  present, 
Annie  was  reminiscing  over  the  past. 

"Remember  when  you  told  me  about  Plato  and  the  Hermaphro- 
dites?" Annie  whispered  in  his  ear.  Dennis  shook  his  head,  although 
her  remembered  perfectly.  He  wanted  Annie  to  tell  him  about  it 

Annie  began:  "Back  when  the  word  was  young,  there  were  great 
Hermaphrodites  that  walked  the  earth.  They  were  powerful  because 
they  were  both  man  and  woman  in  the  same  body— they  were  com- 
plete. Up  in  the  heavens,  Zeus  was  worried  that  they  would  become 
too  strong  and  uncontrollable,  so  he  sent  down  Ughtning  bolts  to  spUt 
them  into  men  and  women.  In  the  confusion,  many  of  them  were 
separated  from  their  partners.  And  now  we  all  wander  the  earth, 
searching  for  our  other  half  to  be  whole  again. "  Dennis  smiled  and 
rubbed  his  hands  over  Annie's  back. 

Annie  and  Dennis  held  each  other  tightly  as  they  turned  slowly  on 
the  dance  floor.  Dennis  felt  a  new  closeness  with  tne  dark;  it  was  not 
his  oiemy  now.  He  lost  himsdf  in  Annie's  embrace  and  buried  his  face 
in  her  hau",  a  few  strands  falling  into  his  parted  hps.  She  touched  him 
so  much  warmer  than  any  shot  of  whiskey,  smelled  so  much  sweeter 
than  incense  burning  in  an  empty  room,  tasted  so  much  stronger  than 
a  white  line.  He  closed  his  eyes  and  vowed  to  himself  that  he  would 
never  again  let  her  go. 

Just  then,  Dennis  felt  a  sharp  tap  on  his  shoulder.  It  was  Mickey. 

"I  wanna  cut  in,"  he  said. 

"Well  you  can't,"  Dennis  snapped. 

"Maybe  the  broad  wants  to  dance  with  a  real  man,"  Mickey 
growled. 

Something  snapped  within  Dennis.  It  was  not  the  insult  so  much 
as  the  reference  to  Annie  as  a  broad.  His  hand  moved  from  Aimie's 
waist  and  foxmd  Mickey's  throat  in  a  single,  violent  moment.  He 
walked  Mickey  backwards  and  slammed  his  head  against  the  back 
wall.  Dennis  didn't  speak;  he  tightened  into  Mickey's  throat  until  his 
flnger  tips  were  no  longer  visible.  Veins  enlarged  in  Mickey's  fore- 
he^  like  crawling  reptiles,  and  his  face  tumed  shockingly  red.  Dennis 
didn't  think  to  kill  the  man.  He  didn't  think  anything  but  just  held  him 
against  the  wall.  Suddenly  a  small  baseball  bat  separated  Dennis'  face 
from  Mickey's.  It  was  Mrs.  OTeary,  from  behind  the  bar,  now  on  the 
front  line  protecting  her  home.  She  laid  the  bat  on  Dennis'  forearm. 
Dennis  released  his  grasp,  and  Mickey  fell  to  the  floor,  gasping  for  air. 

Mrs.  O'Leary  whacked  Mickey  on  the  shoulder:  "Out  with  you, 
you  stinking  dnmk,"  and  she  prodded  the  crawling  man  off  the  dance 
floor. 
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Annie  came  to  Dennis.  He  was  flushed  and  breathing  heavily.  "I 
am  so  sorry,"  he  said. 

Annie  was  confused.  She  had  always  known  Etennis  to  be  a  gentle 
man,  maybe  even  somewhat  whimpy.  She  had  never  seen  this  side  of 
him  before,  and  she  wasn't  sure  that  she  didn't  like  it 

"It  was  his  fault,"  she  said.  "He's  just  lucky  you  didn't  kill  him." 

Annie  and  Dennis  walked  back  to  3ie  bar  and  picked  up  their  coats. 
Dennis  laid  a  twenty  on  the  bar  as  Mrs.  O'Leary  came  over.  "That  man 
will  never  drink  here  again,"  she  said.  "But  111  be  hopin  to  see  the  two 
of  you  more  often."  They  both  smiled  at  Mrs.  O'Leary  then  turned  and 
walked  out  of  the  bar. 

They  stopped  outside.  It  had  turned  into  a  black,  moonless  night. 
Dennis  felt  like  an  anxious  teenager  again,  trying  to  seize  the  moment 
romantically  and  not  stumble  over  his  words.  He  was  shivering,  from 
the  cold,  from  the  fight,  from  Annie.  Steam  rose  from  his  mourn  as  he 
spoke:  "Maybe  we  could,  I  mean  if  you  want  to  Annie,  my  place  is  just 
over  in...." 

"I'm  married,  Dennis." 

The  statement  struck  Dennis  a  painful  blow.  Of  course  she  was 
married.  She  was  beautiful,  smart,  funny,  how  couldn't  she  be  mar- 
ried? Annie  explained  that  her  husbanci  was  a  contractor  who  was 
dependable  and  kept  her  comfortable.  She  almost  admitted  that  she 
didn't  love  him  anymore,  but  it  wouldn't  have  mattered.  Dennis  didn't 
hear  what  she  was  saying,  anyway.  "Where  is  your  ring?"  he  managed 
to  say. 

"It's  being  cleaned  at  the  jewelers  up  the  street  That's  where  I  was 
coming  from  when  I  foimd  you." 

He  walked  her  to  her  car.  He  gave  Annie  his  phone  number,  and  she 
promised  to  keep  in  touch.  She  kissed  him  sottly  before  closing  her 
door  and  driving  away. 

Dennis  retumed  to  the  bar  to  drink  his  thoughts  away.  But  as  he  sat 
back  in  the  bar  stool  and  stared  at  his  fresh  beer,  he  felt  strangely 
invigorated.  Maybe  he  didn't  need  to  lose  himself  in  drinking  tomght. 
Now  there  were  other  memories— hopeful  and  tender— to  carry  him 
through  the  night.  A  forgotten  feeling  over  took  him  as  he  looked 
through  the  smoky  room,  a  feeling  that  somehow  he'd  be  all  right,  that 
love  would  be  there  when  he  was  ready,  that  tomorrow's  sun  would 
reveal  a  better  path. 
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LYNN  FREDRICKSEN 
The  Roommates 


The  two  women  were  never  really  friends,  even  though  there  were 
occasions  during  the  three  months  they  lived  together  when  they 
could  have  become  so.  Their  relationship  came  about  quickly,  as 
Arlene  needed  a  roommate  and  Helen  needed  a  place  to  stay.  Each  was 
just  out  of  a  bad  marriage.  And  each  had  a  daughter. 

Arlene,  whose  house  they  hved  in,  had  been  married  for  ten  years 
to  Bob.  Bob  made  good  money,  and  they  managed  to  save  and  buy 
the  house.  But  he  draok.  And  when  he  did  he  got  angry.  And  when  that 
happened  he'd  beat  up  on  Arlene.  Two  days  after  he  d  gone  to  rehab, 
she'd  called  an  agency  and  asked  about  a  roommate.  She  went  to  their 
office,  paid  her  fee,  and  walked  out  with  Helen's  name  and  phone 
number  on  the  back  of  a  business  card. 

They  talked  for  a  few  minutes,  with  each  woman  bein^  very  pohte, 
Ustening  carefully  for  any  sign  of  something  "not  right"  with  the  other. 
Whether  or  not  either  heard  anything  "not  neht"  dicki't  keep  them  from 
arranging  to  meet  the  next  day  wim  their  (^ughters. 

Helen  always  thought  things  through  and  had  purposely  asked  the 
agency  to  match  her  with  someone  witn  a  child.  It  would  be  easier,  she 
tfijught,  to  have  another  parent  to  talk  to.  And  it  would  be  nice  to  have 
someone  for  Molly  to  play  with. 

On  a  Saturday  mommg,  less  then  twelve  hours  after  their  first  con- 
versation, Helen  and  MoUy  showed  up  at  Ariene's  house.  They  were 
fifteen  minutes  eariy  and  when  Helen  rang  the  bell  Arlene  yelled  for 
her  to  come  in.  Helen  and  Molly  did  and  found  Ariene  bent  over  the 
kitchen  sink  washing  her  hair. 

"Ill  be  right  with  you.  Do  you  want  coffee,"  she  called  from  the 
kitchen. 

Helen  declined,  thinking  she  wanted  to  conduct  the  business 
portion  of  this  meeting  before  accepting  Ariene's  hospitahty.  She  took 
a  seat  at  the  kitchen  table. 

'Take  your  time,"  she  said.  "I  know  I'm  a  httie  early." 

Ariene  took  the  towel  from  the  counter  next  to  the  sink  and  began 
to  blot  her  wet  head.  Her  hair  was  long  and  dark,  and  even  thougn  it 
was  wet  Helen  could  see  there  was  a  lot  of  it.  It  dominated  Ariene's 
petite  frame  and  Helen  thought  that  it  was  beautiful.  Helen's  own  hair 
was  blonde,  and  while  her  friends  always  said  they  envied  it,  she 
would  have  prefeired  it  to  be  darker.  She  thought  dark  women  were 
glamorous  and  exotic.  And  they  could  go  in  the  sun. 

Ariene  sat  in  the  chair  across  from  Helen  and  took  a  cigarette  from 
the  open  pack  that  lay  on  the  table. 
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"Do  you  smoke?"  she  asked. 

Helen  shook  her  head. 

"Drink?" 

Again  Helen  shook  her  head 

Ariene  smiled,  "What  do  you  do?  I  mean  for  fun?" 

Helen  tensed  at  this  question.  Fun.  What  did  she  do  for  fun?  "I  like 
to  sew,"  she  said  out  of  desperation  to  say  something.  The  closest  she 
got  to  having  fun  lately  was  having  a  good  day  at  work. 

A  child  wandered  into  the  room  wearing  a  diaper.  She  was  a 
smaller  version  of  Ariene.  The  same  mass  of  thick,  d^k  hair  adorned 
her  fragile  head. 

"Here's  my  girl,"  Ariene  said.  "Renee,  come  say  hi  to  Helen  and 
Molly." 

The  child  approached  the  table.  Silently  she  stood  next  to  her 
mother.  She  looked  skeptically  at  Helen  for  a  moment  then  fixed  her 
gaze  on  Molly. 

Ariene  got  up  and  brought  the  coffee  pot  to  the  table.  "How  about 
that  coffee  now?  I  just  made  some  fresh." 

This  time  Helen  accepted.  She  looked  at  Ariene's  litde  giri  and 
smiled. 

Renee  stared  blankly  back.  She  hesitated,  then  picked  up  her  hand 
and  shoved  the  small  pitcher  of  cream  her  mother  had  just  placed  on 
the  table  with  such  force  that  its  contents  spread  across  the  table,  onto 
the  floor,  and  all  over  Helen. 

Helen  stood  up  quickly,  grabbing  napkins  as  she  did.  Molly  didn't 
move.  Neither  did  Renee. 

Ariene  turned  around  with  the  coffee  pot  in  her  had.  "What  the  fuck 
is  your  problem?"  she  asked. 

It  took  Helen  a  few  seconds  to  realize  the  question  was  not  directed 
at  her,  but  at  the  htde  girl  with  the  uncombed  hair. 

The  child  stood  still. 

Helen  felt  sorry  for  them  both;  for  Ariene  who  was  embarrassed  by 
her  kid  and  for  her  kid  who  was  sworn  at  by  her  mother.  She  couldn  t 
be  any  more  than  three  years  old,  Helen  thought  as  she  finished 
cleaning  up  the  spill. 

"It's  all  right,  really,"  Helen  said  and  smiled  at  the  child.  "Accidents 
happen,"  even  though  she  knew  it  had  been  dehberate. 

She  looked  at  Molly  who  was  still  sitting  silently  in  the  chair. 
Molly  was  five  and  had  never  done  anything  hke  what  this  child  had 
just  done.  Helen  wished  there  was  some  way  she  could  avoid  moving 
in  with  them.  But  she  couldn't  stay  at  her  father's.  There  were  rules 
where  he  lived,  and  the  rules  said  the  apartment  was  for  senior 
citizens.  She  and  Molly  had  already  been  mere  a  week. 

The  first  thing  Ariene  did  on  their  first  weekend  as  roommates  was 
to  go  away.  She  made  some  flip  remaric  about  having  plans  with  some 
friends  to  drive  to  Provincetown.  Helen  didn't  see  why  she  had  to  go 
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for  the  whole  weekend;  Provincetown  was  only  two  hours  away  by 
car.  But  then  Helen  realized  it  wasn't  the  distance  that  made  the 
difference,  it  was  having  someone  to  babysit. 

Helen  spent  a  lot  of  time  babysitting  that  summer.  And  cooking 
and  helping  Arlene  to  pick  up  the  pieces  of  her  shattered  hfe  every 
time  it  shattered.  It  did  that  a  lot.  Aiid  Ariene  couldn't  seem  to  make 
the  connection  between  the  things  she  did  and  the  things  that  hap- 
pened as  a  result.  Helen  got  frustrated  with  Arlene.  Arlene  was  five 
years  older  than  she,  and  Helen  always  thought  that  age  was  some- 
thing that  worked  to  a  person's  advantage.  Age  brought  experience. 
Experience  taught  you  things.  In  Helen's  24  years  she'd  leamed  that 
it's  a  bad  idea  to  fall  in  love  with  a  man  who  can't  hold  a  job.  Molly's 
father  had  taught  her  that.  But  she  couldn't  figure  out  why  Arlene 
never  leamed  anything  from  her  heartbreaks. 

During  the  summer,  Helen  nursed  Ariene  through  several  broken 
relationships  with  men  she'd  met  from  the  health  club.  Arlene  hked 
the  muscle-type  who  would  show  up  on  a  motorcyde,  take  her  out  and 
then  discard  ner  as  soon  as  she'd  slept  with  them.  She  also  dated  and 
slept  with  a  guy  she  woriced  with.  His  name  was  Ridcy.  He  was  young. 

The  one  Jung  Helen  could  look  forward  to  was  Sunday  aftanoons. 
Molly  usually  went  with  her  father  then,  and  Helen  would  go  eat  lunch 
with  her  own  father,  a  widower,  and  then  she'd  go  to  a  museum,  or 
window  shop,  or  visit  a  friend.  It  was  her  time. 

One  Suncmy  moming  when  Helen  and  Molly  were  getting  ready  to 
go  out  for  the  day,  Renee  came  into  the  bathroom.  She  had  one  of  those 
Uttle  plastic  pail  and  shovel  sets  that  kids  take  to  the  beach.  Her  tiny 
fist  gnpped  tne  haidle  as  she  swung  it  bade  and  forth  and  let  the  shovel 
clu^  against  the  sides  of  the  pail. 

"I  see  you're  off  to  the  beach  today,  missy,"  Helen  said.  "How 
about  we  wash  your  face  and  brush  your  hair?" 

Renee  shook  her  head.  Arlene  never  cared  how  the  child  looked 
when  she  went  with  her  father,  and  it  was  rubbing  off  on  Renee.  Helen 
thought  Arlene  should  be  teaching  the  kid  to  follow  some  kind  of 
routine,  or  to  at  least  keep  closer  tabs  on  the  kid's  toilet  training.  She 
was  three  years  old  and  there  was  no  reason  she  couldn't  begin  to  leam 
to  do  things  by  herself.  So  it  was  Helen  who  had  taken  on  the  task  of 
teaching  Renee. 

The  phone  rang  and  when  Helen  picked  it  up  she  was  surprised  to 
hear  Anene's  voice.  She  thought  Arlene  was  home. 

"Where  are  you?"  Helen  asked. 

"I'm  not  coming  home,"  she  said.  "I'm  with  Ricky." 

"Fine,"  Helen  said.  "I'll  take  Renee  to  her  grandmother's." 

But  she  was  mad.  Sunday  afternoons  were  her  time,  she  always 
made  sure  Molly  was  either  with  a  sitter  or  her  father.  How  dare 
Arlene  just  assume  she'd  take  care  of  Renee.  If  her  own  child  didn't 
interfere  with  her  days  by  herself,  why  should  Arlene's? 
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The  little  girl  with  the  pail  stood  by  the  door  looking  out  at  the 
driveway  and  the  sight  of  her  was  enough  to  break  Helen's  heart.  It 
wasn't  Renee's  fault.  Renee  didn't  know  where  her  mother  was,  and 
she  didn't  understand  about  people  not  coming  home  some  nights.  She 
didn't  imderstand  about  brushing  her  hair  and  teeth.  But  she  under- 
stood she  was  supposed  to  go  to  the  beach  with  her  grandmother.  And 
she  had  her  pail.  She  was  ready. 

Helen  dropped  them  both  off,  Molly  at  her  father's  apartment, 
Renee  at  her  grandmother's  house,  and  then  she  stopped  at  tiie  bakery 
to  pick  up  the  Portuguese  rolls  she  brought  to  her  father  every  Sunday. 

She  stayed  awhile  after  lunch  and  as  she  was  getting  ready  to  leave 
the  phone  rang.  It  was  Arlene,  and  she  was  looking  for  Helen. 

"What's  the  matter?"  Helen  asked.  She  hadn't  heard  her  room- 
mate's voice,  yet  but  she  was  sure  something  was  wrong. 

"He's  seventeen!"  Arlene  sounded  like  she  was  fighting  back  tears. 

"Who?" 

"Ricky." 

Helen  had  never  known  Arlene  to  concern  herself  with  things  like 
age  or  marital  status.  She  had  to  make  a  conscious  effort  not  to  say 
"so?" 

Instead,  she  asked,  "Didn't  you  know?" 

"No,  I  didn't  know.  How  would  I  know?" 

Helen  hated  Arlene  at  that  moment.  How  would  she  know?  That 
was  the  sort  of  thing  you  got  to  know  by  asking  a  question.  Or  by 
paying  even  the  sUghtest  bit  of  attention.  But  then  Arlene  wasn't  much 
I  or  eiSier  of  those  things. 

"Are  YOU  all  right?"  Helen  asked. 

"I  feel  hke  shit.  Jesus,  Helen,  I  hate  to  ask  you  this  but,  I  mean,  do 
you  mind  if  I  come  with  you  today?" 

Helen  minded,  but  she  could  tell  Arlene  was  very  close  to  coming 
unglued.  It  was  obvious  that  Arlene  need  her.  She  felt  aU  of  a  sudden 
like  she  had  three  children  to  take  care  of  instead  of  two. 

"Of  course  you  can,"  Helen  said. 

They  spent  a  couple  of  hours  wandering  through  shops  and  then, 
at  Helen's  suggestion,  the  two  walked  on  the  beach.  Helen  loved  the 
water.  She  likeS  to  take  her  shoes  off  and  feel  the  sand  on  her  feet.  She 
would  imajgine  each  grain  of  sand  as  something  separate.  She  would 
stand  barefoot  near  the  water  and  let  the  waves  lap  at  her  toes  and  feel 
the  sand  wash  away  from  imdemeath.  The  coldness  of  the  water,  the 
roughness  of  the  sand,  the  fragments  of  shells  were  all  pieces  of 
something,  and  she  loved  how  they  belonged  together.  As  pieces,  yet 
not  broken.  It  comforted  her  to  think  of  separate  things  as  being  right. 

At  first  Arlene  had  talked.  But  then  she  had  grown  silent  watchmg 
Helen.  She  stood  back  from  her  roommate,  then  sat  on  the  pier  and 
watched  as  Helen  walked  the  beach.  As  Helen  stood  in  the  water.  As 
Helen  gathered  her  cotton  skirt  about  her  legs  and  waded.  And  she 
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watched  as  Helen's  head  tipped  back  and  her  eyes  dosed  and  she  could 
see  her  chest  expand  with  die  fullness  of  the  sea  air.  And  as  it  did,  all 
that  yellow  hair  stretched  even  farther  down  her  back. 

If  Arlene  ever  came  close  to  having  a  serious  thought  about  her  life 
and  how  she  Uved  it,  it  was  at  that  moment.  Ariene  thought  Helen  was 
better  than  she.  But  until  now,  until  watching  her  on  the  beach,  Ariene 
had  attributed  that  to  some  accident  of  birth.  That  if  she,  Ariene,  had 
only  been  bom  into  Helen's  family,  been  raised  by  Helen's  parents 
witn  Helen's  brothers  and  sisters,  she  could  be  like  Helen.  But  that 
wasn't  it.  The  truth  of  it  was  that  there  was  something  in  Helen  that 
made  her  different  from  Ariene.  And  Ariene  could  see  it  in  her  as  she 
watched  her  on  the  beach.  And  this  truth  rocked  Ariene  down  to  the 
center  of  her  being. 

How  could  a  woman  who  didn't  have  sex  have  a  real  life?  Hell, 
Ariene  thought,  Helen  didn't  even  date.  Ariene  wondered  why  not. 

Something  had  to  have  happened.  Why  else  would  this  woman 
show  up  practically  out  of  nowhere  and  move  in  with  her?  It  wasn't 
like  Helen  was  new  in  town,  she'd  had  the  same  job  for  two  years.  She 
worked  in  Boston,  for  an  insurance  agency.  Ariene  didn't  know  what 
she  did  there.  All  she  knew  was  that  Helen  had  hved  in  Maiden  before 
moving  in  with  her.  Ariene  wondered  what  would  happen  if  she  asked 

Then  she  wondered  what  Sarah  and  Morris  were  doing.  They  lived 
only  three  blocks  form  this  very  beach  where  she  was  still  watching 
Helen. 

"Hey,  I've  got  an  idea,"  she  said.  Helen  looked  over  and  started 
walking  toward  her. 

"Lets  go  see  my  friends,  they  live  right  down  there,"  she  said  and 
she  pointai.  Helen  wiped  her  feet  off  and  stuck  them  into  her  sandals. 
She  wasn't  ready  to  leave  the  beach  yet,  but  she  didn't  tell  Ariene. 

Sarah  and  Morris  Uved  in  a  rented  three-bedroom  house  walking 
distance  from  the  beach.  No  one  came  to  the  door  when  Ariene 
knocked,  but  someone  yelled  from  upstairs  for  them  to  come  in.  They 
did  and  Ariene  called  out  "where  is  everybody?" 

"We're  up  here,"  a  woman's  voice  yelled.  'In  the  bedroom." 

Ariene  looked  at  Helen  and  rolled  her  eyes. 

"Oh.  We  could  come  back,"  she  said. 

There  was  laughter  from  upstairs.  "Get  up  here,  you  idiot." 

Ariene  and  Helen  went  up. 

Now  Helen  never  considered  herself  a  prude,  nor  did  she  think  of 
herself  as  being  really  proper.  She  was  polite,  she  beUeved  in  using 
manners,  and  in  practicing  decorum,  particularly  on  a  Sunday  after- 
noon when  meeting  a  couple  for  the  lirst  time  in  their  bedroom  and 
they're  in  bed. 

"Ariene!  What  have  you  been  doing?  As  if  I  didn't  know,"  the 
redhead  in  bed  looked  at  Helen  and  winkSi.  "Ricky  called.  He  told  me 
everything,"  then  she  tumed  to  Helen.  "Who  are  you,  the  roommate?" 
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Helen  nodded.  "Helen  Noyes.  It's  nice  to  meet  you," 

"Likewise,"  said  the  woman  in  bed.  "Tliis  is  Morris,"  and  she  used 
the  half -empty  bottle  of  Folonari  Soave  she  was  sipping  from  as  a 
pointer  and  indicated  the  man  next  to  her.  Morris  looked  up  and 
nodded  hello.  Helen  managed  a  smile  and  a  return  nod. 

"Get  up  you  two,"  Arlene  said.  "Let's  go  get  something  to  eat,  I'm 
starved. " 

Morris  extended  a  coffee  mug  in  Ariene's  direction.  "Want  some?" 

"What  is  it?"  Arlene  wanted  to  know. 

"Chocolate  chips,"  and  again  he  thrust  the  mug. 

Ariene  took  a  couple  andtumed  to  Helen.  "Want  some?" 

"No  thanks,"  Helen  said. 

"Sit  down  you  guys.  Hey,  do  you  wanna  get  high?"  Sarah  asked. 

The  roommates  sat  down  on  the  bed.  Helen  declined  right  away 
and  Ariene,  after  glancing  at  Helen  said,  "Not  today,  I  guess." 

Sarah  offered  Sie  wine  bottle.  "Yeah?" 

Again  the  roommates  declined. 

"Well,  I  guess  111  have  to  get  up  then.  If  I  can't  offer  you  anything 
111  take  a  shower  and  we'll  eat  out,  and  before  it  registered  in  Helen's 
mind  what  was  happening,  Sarah  was  out  of  bed,  buck  naked,  and 
rummaging  through  a  dresser.  "Morris,  get  up  will  you?" 

"I'm  watchin'  the  movie,"  he  said.  And  Helen  was  glad  he  didn't  get 
up.  She  was  sure  he  was  naked  too. 

Sarah  left  the  room  and  soon  the  sound  of  running  water  could  be 
heard  from  down  the  hall. 

"I  have  to  pee,"  Arlene  said.  "Do  you  have  to  pee?" 

Helen  could  have  peed.  But  she  said  no,  she  didn't  have  to.  She'd 
wait  until  they  got  to  the  restaurant. 

"Morris  can  I  use  the  bathroom?" 

"Go  ahead,  she  won't  care  if  you  go  in,"  he  said. 

And  even  though  Helen  had  only  known  Sar^  five  minutes,  she 
figured  he  was  right. 

The  next  thing  Helen  knew  she  was  alone  in  a  strange  man's 
bedroom,  sitting  on  his  bed,  and  he  was  naked.  She  stifled  a  laugh.  She 
found  it  wildly  amusing  that  she  was  in  this  circumstance.  She  heard 
voices  from  the  bathroom  over  the  sound  of  running  water.  It  sounded 
hke  Arlene  and  Sarah  were  engrossed  in  conversation.  She  focused 
her  attention  on  the  old  war  movie  on  the  television.  Every  few 
seconds  the  screen  rolled. 

Morris  leaned  over  and  offered  some  of  the  contents  of  the  coffee 
mug.  She  shook  her  head  He  shrugged  and  shook  some  chips  from  the 
mug  into  his  hand  Some  pieces  of  diocolate  dropped  onto  the  bed  and 
a  few  fell  to  the  floor.  Helen  helped  him  pick  up  the  ones  from  the  bed, 
and  they  both  ignored  the  ones  on  the  floor. 

After  about  twenty  minutes,  Arlene  and  Sarah  came  back,  still 
talking,  and  Sarah  started  to  get  dressed. 
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"Are  you  coming  Morris?"  she  asked  him. 

"Can't.  No  money." 

Sarah  sighed.  "Ill  loan  you  some  money,  Morris.  Come  and  eat 
with  us." 

Morris  shrugged  and  moved  around  under  the  covers  as  if  he  were 
going  to  get  im.  Helen  turned  away.  She  made  \jp  her  mind  she  was  not 
going  to  see  Morris  naked. 

Then  Sarah  shrieked,  startling  everyone  in  the  room. 

"My  God,  Morris!"  she  yelled.  "Oh,  Morris,  you've  got  a  horrible 
tick!" 

"What?  Where?"  and  Morris  began  inspecting  himself,  as  did 
Sarah  and  Ariene.  Helen  kept  her  back  to  them,  but  she  could  see  some 
of  what  was  going  on  in  the  reflection  of  the  mirror  over  the  dresser. 

•What  do  you  do  with  those  things?  Aren't  you  supposed  to  put  a 
match  on  it?"  Ariene  asked. 

"I  don't  know,"  Sarah  said.  "Get  a  match.  Well  try  it." 

Morris  was  still  looking  himself  over.  "What're  you  talkin'  about? 
I  don't  see  anything." 

"It's  right  mere,  Morris.  Right..."  and  Sarah's  voice  trailed  off  and 
was  replaced  with  Arlene's  riotous  laughter. 

Helen  turned  around  then,  she  couldn't  help  herself.  She  saw 
Ariene  fall  across  the  bed  in  a  fit  of  laughter. 

Sarah  began  apologizing  profusely  to  Morris. 

"It  looked  like  a  tick,"  she  said  as  she  popped  the  chocolate  chip 
into  her  mouth.  "I'm  sorry." 

Morris  rolled  his  eyes.  "You  people  are  all  nuts,"  he  said.  "I'm 
staying  here. "  And  he  got  back  into  bed. 

After  the  three  women  had  their  dinner  and  Helen  had  dropped 
Sarah  off  in  front  of  the  house,  she  turned  to  Ariene  and  smiled.  The 
dinner  with  Ariene  and  her  wacky  friend,  the  beach,  the  17-year-old 
Ariene  had  slept  with,  everything  that  had  happened  that  day  was  so 
out  of  the  realm  of  Helen  Noyes'  ordinary  life  inat  for  that  moment  she 
was  glad  she  hved  with  Ariene.  She  thought  then  that  she  and  Ariene 
might  complement  each  other,  and  be  what  the  other  could  never  be. 

"I  had  a  good  time  today,"  she  said.  "I'm  glad  it  worked  out  like 
this." 

For  a  few  seconds  Helen  thought  it  was  going  to  happen.  She  had 
taken  the  first  step,  and  she  wait^  for  Ariene  to  come  the  rest  of  the 
way,  to  bridge  the  gap  and  make  the  two  more  than  roommates.  But 
Ariene  didn't.  Instead  she  laughed,  expelling  a  long,  narrow  stream  of 
grey-blue  smoke  from  her  nose. 

When  she  spoke,  her  voice  filled  the  car.  "But  we  didn't  do 
anything.  We  didn't  even  get  lucky. " 
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WAYNE  HARRISON 
Flavor 


Lx)ve  you?  I  don't 

answer  as  your  lips 

brush  mine— I  taste 

them,  bitter,  and  swallow 

them  away. 

Even  a  blind 

painter  could  adorn  ignorant 

canvas  with  your  smile,  celestial, 

but  painted  just  the  same 

and  dip  his  brush 

in  wounds  for  blush 

until  I  fade. 
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WAYNE  HARRISON 
Melissa 


How  fantastic  it  would  be  to  follow  your 
name  back,  way  back  to  its  birth  by 
perhaps  some  medieval  mistress  in  a  veiled 
nursery  who  thought  the  sounds  flowed  sweetly 
off  the  tongue. 

Or  mavbe  in  a  long  since  forgotten  place  each 

part  of  the  label  stood  for  something- 

a  virgin's  snowy  gown  or  a  blossom's  nectar— 

and  it  was  simply  a  matter  of 

fitting  the  pieces. 

Then  its  author,  still  tingling  with  the  freshness  of 
new  hfe,  laid  it  gendy  on  the  bundled  babe. 

But  it  must  have  wandered  from 

each  dehcate  face,  searching, 

and  as  I  touch  your  cheek  I  see  that 

forever  in  the  past,  until 

this  captured  second,  the  name  was 

longing  for  you. 
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LYNN  FREDRICKSEN 
Maybe  God  Lives  in  California 


Loving  you  is  something  I  do 
to  feel  alive,  even  though 

you  are  someone  else's 

and  I  myself  am  similarly  encumbered. 

A  former  lover  once  said  men 
fall  in  love  more  easily,  but  I 

disagree.  Women  fall  in  love  just 
as  easily;  men  fall  harder  and  deeper. 

Love  and  admiration  are  separate,  but 
they  do  go  hand  in  hand.  With  neither, 

the  promises  we  make  at  twenty-six 
should  no  longer  bind  us. 

No  Santa  Claus  nor  Tooth  Fairy  nor 
promises  in  the  daik  can  make  the 

Easter  Bunny  stay  pink  when  we  all 
know  his  color  faded  long  ago. 

In  your  eyes,  I  see  mvself  for 
what  I  really  am,  and  I  ache 

with  wanting  to  tell 
you  when  I  know  I  can't. 

But  maybe  God  lives  in  Cahfomia. 
and  we  should  take  it  where  we  fmd  it 

Our  touch,  in  dreams,  is  accidental  till 
you  pull  me  to  you  and  kiss  me  with 

unhurried  fierceness  and  all  the  while 
I  know  you  are  hers  and  not  mine. 

Or  are  you? 
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LYNN  FREDRICKSEN 
Prose  Poem  from  Journal  One 


The  lawyer  walking  with  me  in  the  garden  talks  of  business  I  don't 
want  to  hear.  We  pause.  "What  is  it?"  he  asks.  I  smile,  apologize,  and 
try  to  keep  from  crying. 

On  a  granite  bench  under  a  tree,  his  hand  rests  on  my  arm.  In  a  quiet 
voice  that  doesn't  sound  like  tears  at  all,  I  tell  him.  He  hstens  with  his 
eyes,  asks  "When  was  the  last  time...?"  and  before  I  can  answer  I  feel 
his  breath  on  my  neck  warm,  warm,  and  I  say  "it  has  been  too  long," 
but  it  is  not  he  who  hears.  "How  long,"  asks  \h&  accountant  as  he  luts 
30-pound  dumbbells  over  his  head  and  smiles  before  he,  too,  is  gone 
and  I  am  at  the  lake.  My  cousin  John  sits  across  from  me  in  my  famer's 
canoe.  He  is  holding  the  other  oar.  He  moves  his  mouth  to  speak,  the 
way  he  does  when  he  wants  to  know  if  I  will  row  to  the  the  marina  and 
get  beer.  But  it  is  not  the  marina  I  want.  I  don't  even  want  the  beer.... 

"I've  never  done  it  in  a  canoe,"  I  say  because  I  can  say  those  things 
to  John.  I  look  to  see  his  face,  but  he  is  gone,  the  canoe  is  gone,  and 
so  is  the  lake. 

Behind  me  a  voice  starts  slow  and  deep  and  moves  closer.  "PUSH! " 
I  feel  something  (what)?  on  my  face,  ana  again  the  voice  urges  me:  lift 
bie-bie  heavy-heavy,  and  the  lawyer  is  in  the  garden,  the  accountant 
is  m  the  weight  room,  and  John  is  in  the  canoe,  rowing  in  circles, 
shaking  his  head  and  saying  "You're  something,  all  right" 
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N.  LEANN  CRISCUOLO 


A  Fathers  Love 


A  father's  love  that 

penetrated 

my  heart,  my  mind,  my  soul... 

Never,  would  I  be  the  same. 
You  transformed  me 
from  ten-year  old  innocence 
to  a  lifetime  experience 
promising  me  the  world, 
money,  clothing,  shelter. 
You  didn't  shelter  me 
you  severed  me. 

Using  your  fatheriy  skills 
you  manipulated,  deceived, 

and  loved  me. 
Your  love  was  different. 
You  loved  me  as  your  wife, 

companion- 
not  your  daughter. 
You  didn't  love  me  with 

candies,  toys  and  fun  — 

you  loved  me  with 

obscenity,  hes,  filth. 
You  stole  my  innocence. 
You  made  me  Hate,  Distrust, 

Disbeheve 
everything  and  everyone. 
I  got  wise... 

I  exposed  you  and  your  sickness. 
I  penetrated 

your  heart,  your  mind,  your  soul. 
There  are  no  more 

lies,  filth,  deceit. 
I  have  put  myself  together  to 

love,  trust,  beheve, 
I  removed  you  from  my  life. 
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SUSAN  RYCZEK 
Drunkard's  Path 


In  his  good,  grey  wool 

andpolished  shoes, 
briefcase  in  hand, 

he  seems  like  any  other  man 
stepping  from  the  curb. 

Until  he  does  this  little  dance, 

hsting  between  the  white  road  stripes, 

a  few  steps  this  way,  a  few  steps  back, 
arms  flailing  for  balance;  the 

ground  tilts  and  whiris,  mid-tremor. 

But  the  ground  is  rocksteady  for 

us  in  our  cars,  captive  witnesses 
to  this  little  number,  embarrassed, 

forcing  our  eyes  to  look  away, 
some  furious  for  the  delay. 

"Outta  the  road,  ya  damn  drunk"  — 

chased  by  a  chorus  of  raucous  laughter  — 

rises  from  the  pick-up  behind;  I  inch  by, 
his  gaze  locks  mine;  but 

this  man's  eyes  are  clear  and  sharp  and  steady. 

I  think  of  my  friend,  limbs  twisted,  taunted  by  disease, 
humihated  by  his  gait  -  like  a  small  child's, 

humihated  when  his  car  keys  are  snagged 
from  his  hand  as  he  dances,  mid-tremor, 

and  an  offer  is  made 

to  drive  home  the  drunk. 
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SANAE  NARITA 
Buddha 


Look  into  a  lotus-bloom, 
the  soft,  pink  flower, 
the  yellow  center. 
There  are  lots  of  seeds  in  it, 
tiny  seeds. 

Listen  to  a  lotus-bloom, 

the  dried,  brown  flower. 

You  can  hear  the  seeds  popping  out, 

dropping  into  the  muddy  field. 

Before  long  they  will  sprout  and  bloom. 

Taste  lotus  seeds, 

the  seeds  in  a  Chinese  cake. 

Feel  them  crunch  in  your  mouth. 

They  amuse  you  instead  of  blooming. 

Only  a  moment  does  their  performance  last,  just  for  you. 
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ANN  GREGORY  GENEST 
Leaving 


my  mother  is  leaving  me 

i'm  making  jam  crackers 

and  buying  ner  flowers 

and  if  you  see  me  with  my  jaw  set 

my  teeth  are  clenched  so  i  won't  scream 

where  is  she  going 
this  woman  who  has  taught  me 
goodness  you  may  scoff 
but  she  is  the  embodiment 
of  spirit  i  struggle  to  imitate 

she  keeps  getting  smaller 

the  scope  of  her  life 

shrinking  till 

it  contains  her  bed 

her  tv  and  the  wretched  flowers 

she  folds  her  spindly  legs 
swallowed  by  ner  chair 
she's  tiny  and  fragile 
like  an  old  lady  who's  bones 
rattle  around  in  too  big  skin 

but  she  is  not  old 

i  remember  the  day 

they  told  her  though  she  was  not  ill 

and  they  handed  her  mortality 

on  a  dixie  plate 

neither  am  i  old 

and  i  am  not  ready 

knowing  i  can  only  just  watch  her  leave 

it  is  more  than  i  can  bear 

the  heaviness  of  being  here 
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LYNN  FREDRICKSEN 


Grandma  Doll 


I  have  a  little  erandma  doll  I  keep 
her  on  the  sheu , 

I  take  her  down  and  play  with  her 
at  times  that  suit  my  self. 

With  sapphire  eyes  she  makes 
the  tea,  m  hopes  that  I  will 
stay.  I've  things  to  do,  and  things 
to  be.  I'm  so  busy.  Can't  she  see? 

She  sits  and  waits  upon  the  shelf 
for  me  to  come  to  call, 
and  when  she  sees  my  car  pass  by 
does  she  know  I  care  at  all? 

Kind  words  she  gives  without  stopping 

for  anyone  to  hear. 

In  all  the  years  I  knew  her, 

I  never  saw  her  shed  a  tear. 

Alone  at  night  she'd  watch  tv 
and  wait  for  us  to  call. 
By  day  she  fed  the  birds,  and 
now  the  writing's  on  the  wall. 

Someone,  something,  I  don't  know 
came  but  did  not  warn, 
and  when  he  did  the  crumbs  of  bread 
all  tumbled  to  the  floor. 

There  Grandma  lay  till  afternoon 
when  someone  happened  by, 
a  friend  who  took  her  by  the  hand 
before  I  could  even  cry. 

She  Uves  where  she  is  needed  most, 
and  when  I  knew  where  she'd  gone 
a  peaceful  quiet  settied  in 
the  way  nighttime  brings  the  dawn. 
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Upon  the  shelf  I  cast  my  gaze, 
Its  emptiness  a  curse, 
my  grandma  doll,  my  grandma  doll, 
oh  things  could  not  be  worse! 
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L.  MICHAEL  BURNHAM 
Trader  Vic 


Click! 

"Hear  that?"  barked  the  buily  First  Sergeant.  "That  will  be  the  last 
sound  you  ladies  ever  hear  if  you  should  walk  into  this  trip  wire."  Hrst 
Sergeant  Boris  Kowal ski  pointed  his  fat  finger  at  the  barely  visible 

Eiano  wire  connected  to  the  claymore  mine.  It  was  partially  hidden 
ead  high,  and  buried  neady  into  a  pine  tree.  The  wire  was  then 
attachedto  a  second  tree  situated  direcUy  across  the  dirt  path  from  the 
simulated  Viet  Cong  outpost  at  the  Special  Forces  Training  Center 
located  in  Fort  Bragg,  North  Carohna.  "These  claymores  are  filled 
with  every  conceivable  piece  of  crap  that  'Chariie'  can  find,"  contin- 
ued the  sergeant.  "Nails,  glass,  tin,  bottle  caps,  anything  thatll 
penetrate  your  sonr  asses  is  in  these  babies.  Once  it  explo£s  there 
ain't  no  place  and  there  ain't  no  time  to  hide.  So  walk  sofdy,  quiedy 
and  carefully  cuz  there  won't  be  no  second  chance." 

The  words  of  Sergeant  Kowalski  were  now  coming  back  to  Victor 
as  he  balanced  himsdf  with  his  outstretched  elbows  planted  firmly  on 
the  jungle  floor.  The  remainder  of  his  body  dangled  through  the 
narrow  trap-door  entrance  of  one  of  Charlie's  elabOTate  tunnelcom- 
plexes.  The  piano  wire  tugged  shghdy  between  Victor's  legs.  If  this 
predicament  wasn't  enou^,  Victor  was  also  positioned  right  in  the 
middle  of  a  Viet  Cong  patrol  encampment,  who,  because  of  the  total 
blackness  of  the  jimgle  night,  were  unaware  of  Victor's  presence. 
Although  his  own  patrol  was  only  a  few  meters  behind  him,  Victor 
was  in  no  position  to  call  out  to  them. 

"Shit,"  Victor  thought,  "what  would  The  Duke'  do  if  he  wctc  in  my 
place?"  Disgustedly,  he  answered  his  own  question.  "He'd  yell,  'cut,' 
and  break  for  lunch,  you  asshole;  he  never  got  into  this  kinda  shit "  His 
thoughts  continued  as  he  slowly  sUpped  his  right  arm  down  towards 
the  side  of  the  tunnel  where  he  knew  the  connection  of  wire  to  mine 
would  be.  "Thank  Christ  for  tius  darkness,"  he  nervously  thought, 
"now,  if  I  can  just  hang  on  till  I  disconnect  this  fucker,  I  might  hve  long 
enough  to  figure  out  what  111  do  next"  His  left  arm  was  aching  from 
shoukier  to  wrist  from  holding  his  entire  weight  -  although  it  was  a 
modest  1 18  pounds  ~  for  such  a  long  time.  Just  then,  the  wire  dropped 
from  the  claymore  into  his  dirt  encrusted  hand.  "Good  deal,  Vic,"  he 
thought  witii  a  ti^t  smile.  "Now  what  about  Charhe  over  there?" 

That  the  small  Viet  Cong  patrol  was  unaware  of  the  tunnel  that  was 
holding  Victor  like  a  cork  in  a  wine  bottle  was  not  uncommon.  There 
were  so  many  tunnel  complexes  running  through  Vietnam  that  even 
if  one  possessed  a  detailed  map  most  of  these  mazes  would  never  be 
found. 
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The  chattering  of  the  Viet  Cong  was  beginning  to  wear  on  Victor's 
nerves.  He  knew  exactly  where  most  of  diem  were  by  the  glowing  red 
embers  of  their  cigarettes,  and  some  were  now  moving  perilously 
close  to  his  entrapped  body.  "I've  got  to  make  a  move  soon,"  he 
whispered  through  clenched  teeth,  "or  these  gooks  are  gonna  give  me 
one  helluva  bamboo  manicure." 

Victor  was  a  twenty-year-old  corporal,  well  known  throughout  his 
unit  as  a  wise-cracking,  fun-loving  kid  who  was  probably  the  most 
respected  soldier  in-coimtry.  This  was  his  second  tour  of  duty,  and  his 
reputation  for  fearlessness  and  knowledge  of  the  enemy  and  the 
country  was  unmatdied.  Reed-thin  and  only  five-six,  he  was  the  ideal 
size  for  maneuvering  in  and  out,  through,  and  around  the  intricate, 
narrow  passageways  that  made  up  a  good  portion  of  these  maze-hke 
tunnels.  He  had  incredible  strengtn  for  a  man  of  his  size,  and  his  entire 
body  was  rock-hard  and  leather- tough.  His  commanding  officer  once 
told  a  visiting  General,  "If  Tunnel  Rat'  were  in  the  dictionary,  there'd 
be  a  picture  of  Corporal  Victor  Coltrane  staring  right  back  at  you  from 
the  page,  Qark  Gable  moustache  and  all." 

'Tou  gotta  make  a  move  Vic.  Any  second  they're  gonna  be  all  over 
you  like  a  che^  suit."  His  thoughts  were  now  echoing  so  loudly  in  his 
head  that  Victor  was  sure  the  enemy  could  hear  his  every  word  Victor 
tried  to  slow  his  breathing  to  relax  his  body.  The  sense  of  peril  had 
never  been  greater.  'Try  scramblin  up  and  outta  this  hole,  and  you 
could  catch  a  round  from  one  of  Chuck's  AK-47s  right  up  ver  ass,"  he 
hurriedly  thought;  "or  throw  up  your  arms  and  drop  through  the 
entrance  of  this  mole-hole  and  chance  hittin'  a  secondary  trip  wire. 
Fuck  it!" 

Just  before  Victor  began  tumbling  down  the  dark  turmel,  he 
couldn't  help  thinking  of  "Alice  in  Wonderland."  I'm  probably  gonna 
break  my  back  when  I  hit  the  bottom  of  this  stinkin'  hole,  and  I'm 
thinkin'  of  Alice  in  fucking  Wonderland?"  His  flashh^ht  unhooked 
from  his  belt  and  tumbled  with  him,  its  beam  now  eenly  turned  on, 
rolling  over  and  over.  Victor  fell  beside  his  flashlight  onto  a  soft 
mound  of  brown-orange  dirt.  The  thought  of  Alice  now  disappeared 
as  Victor  lay  motionless.  "Okay  Vic,  nothin'  broken,"  he  sighed 
reassuringly.  The  opening  through  which  he  had  fallen  lay  out  of  reach 
some  five  meters  overhead.  "Shit,"  he  hissed,  "now  I  gotta  find 
another  way  outta  this  fuckin'  sewer."  He  then  took  inventory  of  his 
possessions:  flashUght,  two  grenades,  —"can't  use  these  down  here," 
ne  thought  —  .45,  four  ammo  clips,  and  a  ten-inch  Bowie  knife. 

Victor's  father  had  been  a  Lieutenant  in  the  Army  and  was  killed 
in  action  during  the  Korean  conflict  when  Victor  was  just  two  years 
old.  His  mother  was  killed  in  a  car  accident  only  a  year  later.  Victor 
had  been  raised  by  his  paternal  grandparents  in  Toledo,  Ohio,  and  his 
childhood  had  b^n  neither  orcunary  nor  extraordinary. 

Bored  with  high  school,  Victor  quit  at  sixteen  to  go  to  work  with 
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his  grandfather  in  the  Chevrolet  plant  right  there  in  Toledo.  Although 
he  enjoyed  the  work  and  the  wages  were  decent,  Victor  wanted 
something  else,  something  more  exciting.  He  had  no  steady  girl  — 
most  were  taller  than  he,  and  Victor  always  felt  uncomfortable  with 
that  ~  or  any  other  ties  to  keep  him  in  Ohio,  so  he  decided  to  join  the 
Army  and  see  the  world,  maybe  make  a  career  out  of  it. 

Victor  took  a  deep  drag  from  the  freshly-ht  Mariboro,  then  slowly 
exhaled  a  long  thin  stream  of  smoke  into  the  dark  cavem.  "Christ,  I'm 
tired,"  he  whispered  wearily,  "and  fuckin'  hungry,  too."  He  was  now 
sitting  upright,  oack  against  the  earthen  wall  of  the  pitch-black  tunnel, 
his  arms  wrapped  around  his  bent  knees.  Almost  mechanically,  Victor 
lifted  his  flashlight  and  shd  the  button  upward.  Left  and  right,  he  sent 
the  beam  of  Ught  into  this  place  where  he  had  fallea  A  surging  chill 
momentarily  shook  Victor.  "Man,  I  don't  wanna  be  buried  here,  not  in 
this  fuckin'  coimtry."  The  cigarette  fell  from  his  Ump  fingers  to  the 
damp  earth,  and  sleep  soon  won  out  over  Victor's  hunger  and  anxiety. 

Tne  cold  steel  from  the  muzzle  of  the  AK-47  pressed  firmly  into 
Victor's  temple.  He  tried  to  open  his  eyes.  The  lids  would  not  obey. 
Victor  slowly,  evenly,  lifted  his  head  upward.  He  peered  through  his 
squinted  eyelids  ancl  black  lashes  into  the  three  glaring  white  beams 
now  bearing  down  on  him.  His  head  ached 

"Coltrane,  mau!"  barked  the  faceless  figure  directly  in  front  of 
Victor,  "mau,"  The  Httle  man  closest  to  Victor  was  now  gesturing  for 
him  to  get  up.  Victor,  his  eyes  a  bit  more  adjusted  to  the  bright  Ughts, 
rose  slowly,  cautiously.  "Coltrane,  you  give  papers,"  ordered  the 
slope-eyed  figure  menacinjgly. 

'It's  Ky  Lau,"  sighed  Victor  with  obvious  reUef.  "You  scared  the 
livin'  shit  outta  me,  you  fuckin'  dink."  Victor  was  now  standing.  He 
spoke  to  the  three  men  through  a  wide,  toothy  grin,  knowing  fully  that 
he  couldn't  hide  his  utter  disdain  and  hatred  towards  them.  He  also 
knew  they  were  unable  to  understand  the  insults  being  hurled  their 
way.  He  smiled  inwardly  at  this  thought. 

"Give  papers,"  Lau  repeated.  This  time  there  was  an  edge,  an 
urgency  to  Lau's  voice  that  sent  a  piercing  shiver  through  Victor's 
neck  and  shoulders. 

"All  right,  all  right,  keep  your  fuckin'  shirt  on  ya  mealy-mouthed 
little  piss-ant."  Victor  continued  to  smile  through  his  harsh  words, 
although  the  sense  of  danger  was  now  intense. 

Victor  reached  inside  his  sweat-soaked  shirt  and  slowly  pulled  out 
the  green  packet.  Inside  were  detailed  lists  of  troop  movements, 
mumtions,  vehicles,  radio  frequencies,  mine  field  locations  and  up- 
to-date  military  operation  information. 

"Here,  now  hand  over  the  cash,"  Victor  said,  a  sneo*  now  replacing 
his  fake  smile. 

Lau's  long  dark  hair  stuck  to  his  sweaty  forehead.  His  slanted  black 
eyes  shot  darts  of  hatred  at  Victor.  His  bony  hand  held  the  dirty  envel- 
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ope.  It  was  filled  with  equally  dirty  money.  Victor  and  Lau  traded 
packets. 

"Remember  the  deal,"  demanded  Victor.  "You  no  hurt  my  patrol, 
okay?" 

"O.K.,  G.I.,"  sneered  Lau  sarcastically,  exposing  a  smile  as  bogus 
as  Victor's  had  been. 

His  heart  pounding,  his  breath  quickening,  Victor  knew  this  deal 
hadjust  gone  bad.  He  also  knew  he  ooly  had  a  matter  of  seconds  to  act. 

The  full  ten  inches  of  the  Bowie  knife  penetrated  Lau's  chest  with 
a  dull  thud.  Lau's  dark  slanted  eyes  were  suddenly  agape,  round,  as 
they  stared  straight  into  Victor's  now  smiling,  almost  maniacal  eyes. 

Before  Lau's  lifeless  body  reached  the  damp,  dimly  ht  tunnel  floor, 
Viaor  quickly  whirled  to  face  the  other  two  Viet  Cong  soldiers.  To  his 
surprise,  they  had  fled,  but  they  had  the  green  packet. 

The  money  meant  very  little  to  Victor.  Revenge  and  hatred  had 
taken  over  his  thoughts  long  ago;  they  had  become  his  driving  force. 
His  fun-loving  ways  towards  the  men  of  his  unit  were  a  guise  that 
successfully  hid  his  real  resentments  and  prejudices.  For  months  these 
thoughts  had  been  festering.  "How  much  longer  are  they  gonna  keep 
givin'  out  stripes  to  every  nigger,  spic  and  Jew  in  the  division  while  I'm 
takin'  all  the  chances,  and  doin'  all  the  shit  jobs.  Fuckin'  brass  is  just 
tryin'  to  make  their  fuckin  quotas.  I  don't  know  who's  worse,  those 
assholes  at  division,  the  stinkin'  people  I'm  hvin'  with,  or  these  fuckin' 
gooks.  Fuck-em  all!" 

His  mind  was  now  racing,  confused.  He  pressed  his  back  against 
the  earthen  wall,  looked  straight  up  into  the  blackness,  filled  his  lungs 
with  a  deep  breath  from  the  musty  smelling  tunnel  and  waited.  He 
thought  that  if  he  could  only  silence  his  nund,  bring  everything  to 
stillness,  all  things  would  become  clear  to  him.  It  was  not  to  be. 

One  slow  step  at  a  time,  pausing  often,  Victor  moved  though  the 
intricate,  narrow  maze  before  him.  He  stepped  quietly,  slowly,  cau- 
tiously around,  over,  and  between,  always  looking,  smelhng  before 
each  step. 

With  his  .45  held  close  to  his  cheek,  muzzle  pointed  upward,  and 
the  beacon  from  the  flashlight  dancing  eerily  from  dirt  wall  to  dirt 
wall,  Victor  continued  searching  for  the  two  soldiers  who  were 
holding  the  lives  of  so  many  in  their  hands. 

Victor  froze.  The  muffled  chattering  of  Vietnamese  was  unmistak- 
able. He  quickly  flicked  off  his  hght  and  nervously  peered  around  the 
comer  of  the  black  wall. 

"Seven  of  them,"  he  whispered.  "It  doesn't  seem  fair;  one  of  me  and 
only  seven  of  them."  He  laughed  inwardly  at  his  futile  attempt  to  cahn 
himself  with  humor. 

The  seven  soldiers  squatted  in  a  circle  around  a  small  kerosene 
lantern.  The  overwhelming,  rancid  smell  of  "nouc  mam"  (a  Vietnam- 
ese fish  sauce)  made  Victor  queasy.  The  green  packet,  still  neady  tied 
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with  Victor's  bootlace,  lay  on  the  dirt  floor  along  side  one  of  the 
faceless  soldiers  whom  Victor  had  met  earUer. 

Victor  looked  past  the  soldiers  and  noticed  a  faint  beacon  of  Ught 
trickling  down  to  the  tunnel  floor  only  twenty  or  twenty-five  meters 
away.  'That's  gotta  be  dayhght,"  he  thought  excitedly.  "A  way  out!" 

"Eight  seconds  is  all  you've  got,  Vic,"  he  sighed.  Sweat  streamed 
down  the  sides  of  his  temples  and  cheeks.  His  mouth  was  dry.  His 
hand  gripped  the  grenade  with  white  knuckles  bared.  "Christ,  I  love 
this  smt,   Victor  said  out  loud. 

In  one  swift  movement,  Victor  dashed  towards  the  beacon.  Seven 
sets  of  stunned  eyes  watched  as  Victor  scooped  up  the  green  packet, 
dropped  the  pin-less  grenade,  and  raced  toward  the  dayhght,  freedom, 
ancf  nopefulfy,  he  thought,  redemption. 

"A  ladder,"  he  screamed,  "there's  even  a  fuckin'  ladder  waitin'  for 


me. 


Hurriedly,  Victor  rolled  away  from  the  opening  which  he  had  just 
scrambled  up  through  as  the  explosion  from  his  grenade  shook  the 
ground  beneath  him.  "You  made  it,  Vic,"  he  said  with  a  weary  smirk, 
^ou  fuckin'  made  it." 

Victor  walked  along  the  unfamihar  trail.  It  appeared  to  have  been 
unused  for  q^uite  some  time.  Branches  draped  with  vines  crossed 
overhead.  With  each  step  he  took,  the  canopy  thickened,  the  jxmgle 
became  darker,  the  trail  descended.  Palm  fronds  crossed  the  path  at 
shoulder  and  waist  height,  and  bamboo  thickets  rose  in  the  midst  of 
his  downward  movement.  Suddenly,  Victor  stopped.  He  could  dearly 
hear  the  famihar  voices.  American  voices! 

Just  beyond  the  thickets,  no  more  than  a  football  field  away  from 
where  Victor  was  standing,  were  the  familiar  faces  of  his  patrol, 
milling  about,  unaware  of  what  Victor  had  just  been  through  or  what 
he  had  done. 

Victor  felt  tired,  hungry,  and  dirty  but  mostly  he  felt  reUeved.  He 
broke  into  a  steady  run  towards  his  comrades.  He  began  to  laugh  out 
loud... 

Chck! 
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L.  MICHAEL  BURNHAM 
The  Eyes 


I  will  never  forget  the  eyes.  Oddly  shaped  and  oddly  colored, 
staring  through  the  concertina  wire.  Not  one  set  of  eyes  smiled, 
bleak,  the  color  of  the  day.  Sad  eyes,  angry  eyes,  frightened  eyes, 
bewildered  eyes  spoke  to  me  that  gray  &y.  How  adept,  I  thought, 
children  of  war  were  at  speaking  without  speaking.  TTiey  were 
watching  me  watching  them. 
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SUSAN  RYCZEK 
In  A  Place  Where  I  Don't  Belong 


The  blaring  bugle  sounds.  I  do  not  hear 

Legions  of  horses  thunder  across  the  West  Wood  or 

Men,  grasping  for  glory,  gasping  for  air, 

Their  pathetic  curses  and  prayers 

Piercing  the  feverish  air.  Thundering  guns 

And  drums,  beaten  by  boys  too  young  — 

These  things  I  do  not  hear. 

The  sky  smoulders.  I  do  not  smell 

Acrid  smoke  pour  forth  from  the  hills 

North  of  Dunker  Church,  or  the  sweet  smoke  of 

Burning  hay.  The  metalhc  taint  of 

Spent  shells  and  brimming  ruts  in 

Bloody  Lane  —  the  air,  they  fill;  yet. 

These  things  I  do  not  smell. 

I  lay  stock  still.  I  do  not  see 

The  grey  light  of  morning 

Break  on  i^tietam  Creek,  my  head 

Cradled  in  crushed  com  stalks  and 

Fat  clods  of  earth,  my  face  a  black  mask 

Of  musket  powder  and  dried  sweat.  A  fat  hawk 

Perches  on  a  rail,  a  shred  of  torn  flesh 

Hangs  from  its  beak,  yet  — 

These  things  I  do  not  see. 

The  sun  is  high.  I  do  not  feel 

Its  heat  scorch  my  skin,  or  the 

Sting  of  a  bee,  crawling  across  my 

Festering  lips,  drawn  by  the  salty-sweetness 

That  rises  in  my  throat.  I  will  never  feel 

My  mother's  arms  or  a  lover's  arms  or  the 

Thrill  of  a  homeward  march  into  cheering,  waving  arms. 

No,  it  is  here  where  I  will  stay  — 
In  a  place  I  don't  belong. 
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